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On Monday, November Ist, Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 


| MACBETH will be revived. 


| TINHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.— 


Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 


W. Harrison 
Great success of Flotow’s Martha. 
10xth, lo9th, and 110th Ni S s of the Rose of Castille. 
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Mr. I’. Grattan Kelly, Mr. Kirby, and Mr. W. Harrison. 
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a New Ballet Divertissement, by M. Petit, the Music by Mr. 
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l Zilia, Michelet, Morlacchi, and Pasquale. 

ng agers, Mr. William Brough and Mr. Edwar 
anager, Mr. Stirling. Doors open at 
§ n; i at half-past. Box-office open daily fro 
11 to 5, under the direction of Mr. KE. ¢ hatterton. 
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edition of 
YHE ALPHA: A Revelation, but no 
Mystery A Philosophie Inquiry into the Nature of 
By EDWARD N. DENNYS. 
‘The volume before us is a remarkable one.""—Critic. 
London: E, T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand, 





Published this day, post 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 
pESUS CHRIST, in the Grandeur of his 
e Miss the Beauty of his Life, and his Final Triump! 
By EDWAR D WHITE ELD. 
London: E, T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand, 
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London: JACKSON and WaLForD, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard 
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rs after Cooper, Lundseer, Hancock, Ar 
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/ and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. An Introduction 

to the Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. New edition, revised 
(under arrangeinent with the author) by E. LANKESTER, 
M.D., &c., with several hundred iliustrations on wood. 1 
SVU ck th, S, 
Henny G. Bou, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Lover or Farr Piay.—ZJf you are what you call yourself, 
you should entertain greater liberality towards the opinions 
of others. We should be much surprise d if oure olumns did 
not frequently contain opinions which are new to many of 
our readers, and contrary to those which they have been 
accustomed to ente rtain. Why should “‘an advocate for 
perfect , freedom” desire to find only his own opinions reflected 
here? Surely it is better that conflicting views should be 
occasionally submitted to his consideration. He tells us that 
“with several of the literary estimates ef the writer” he 
“cordially agrees ;” jas complains of those which do not tally 
with his own opinior S rely | this is not “ fair play.” 
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A copy sent in return for five stamps. 
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THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 





No. 1, WILKIE COLL a in the Critic of June 5, No. 413 

No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, in the Critic of July 
No. 417. 

No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, in the Cr 
Aug. 7, No. 422 

No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, in the Crrric of September 4, 
No. 426. 
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phical Sketch. 
pies of each 
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The Portraits may also be obtaine % in t nthly Parts 
of the Critic, on July August Ist, S r Ist, and 
October Ist, price Is. 6/7. each, comprising » the entire 
Literature and Art of the time. 

NOTICE, 
The CRITIC for NOVEMBER 6 (No. 435) will contain 
r m A 
A PORTRAIT OF DR. MACKAY, 
the Poet (from a photograph by Herpert Warkiss), with 
Autograph and Biographical Sketch. Other Portraits will 


ollow. 
Critic Office, 


29, Essex-street, Strand, London, 
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r is difficult to resist the strong and st 
stream of public opinion which has set in 
favour of the Middle Ciass Examinations ; yet 
we must declare that, amid all the eloquent 
speech which has been delivered at Liv erpool 
and elsewhere by Lords Brovucuam and C 
LISLE, Mr. Grapsronr, and Lord John Russe: 
we have found nothing that has tended to change 
the opinions which we have already expressed 
upon this question. Itis true that the scheme lies 
under all the disadvantages of novelty, that its 
asserted advant and disadvantages are alike 
unproved, and ‘that both of them may prove to 
be alike fallacious ; but it is a symptom not alto- 
gether insignificant that most of these orators 
contented themselves with uttering high-fiown 
eulogies upon the system, and either ignored 
altogether the grave arguments which have 
been urged against it, or passed them by 
with a supercilious sneer. How could there 
be anything wrong wher 
institution as the University of Oxford 
condescended to occupy itself with the cul- 
tivation of the midd e classes; when there were 
80 many to receive degrees and prizes; 
80 much satisfaction had aecrued to examiners, 
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from whom might naturally have been expected | 


the most able presentment of the case on behalf 
of that University which he so splendidly repre- 
sents, gave nothing but the vaguest of generalities. 
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Barely touching upon that very serious objection | 


that these examinations will lead to a system of 
cramming, and to a neglect on the part of school- 
masters of all but their best pupils, Mr. Guap- 


STONE was satisfied to say, and his audience was 


satisfied to h 
sion ;” 
logical acumen) “ depend upon it that the schools 
which pay the greatest attention to their best 
boys will, as a general rule, pay the greatest at- 
tention to all their boys,”—a sequitur which is 
not very obvious, but the reverse. 
held at Norwich, a short time back, in favour of 
these examinations, Sir Jonn Borteav, who pre- 
sided, and who expressed himself strongly in 
favour of them, let the cat out the bag, by 
declaring that one great advantage connected 


ear, that it was 


e 
oi 


| with them would be enjoyed by schoolmasters; 


because, said he, “if any young persons educated 
at particular schools showed the advantages de- 
the me mak 
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and establishing a high repu- 


ans of ing those 


known, 
Precisely; that is the advantage 
Although we should not 
like toaccuse Mr. GLapstone of wilful insincerity, 
we should really, judging from his speech, be 
inclined to believe that he spoke from his brief 
rather than ys = own conviction. That the 
Right Hon. W. E. Grapstonre, Member of Par- 
lia nent for the U niversity of Oxford, and atten- 
ding the Congress for the Promotion of Social 
Science, in a town with which he is connected by 
and various ties, could avoid making ¢ 
speech upon the subject, was simply impossible ; 
and if the bias of his opinion be really against 
- system, the dilemma was a cruel one: if not, 
>can only say that we are surprised that so 
rhe aman could not find a better defence for 
his conviction. The good folks of Liverpool and 
their visitors were condemned to listen to many 
astounding things during that week certainly, 
but to nothing more than Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
ion that “the connection between the Uni- 
and the community of South 
Lancashire has so dwindled away, that it would 
make but little difference in the Universities 
Lancashire swallowed up, or 
Laneashire if Oxford and Cambridge 
ruins.” And why? Because, forsooth, 
the Ur iversities only educate the children of the 
high nobility, the clergy, and the ‘0 Now 
alway ed a kind of impression 
‘ ire be remarkable for one 
another, it is for the creation of 
in the families of most of its 
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successful merchants and manufacturers at least 


more 


one son receives a University Education. We 
believe that an investigation into the facts, in- 
stead of substantiating Mr. GLADSTONE’s position, 


would prove that Laneashire contributes more, 





and not less, than its share of the pupils 
raduate at the Universities. 

If the truth must be spoken of Lorp Cariste’s 
speech at Manchester, it was little but an echo 
of what he had heard in Liverpool. Lord 





BrovuGHam’s specious refutation of the old pro- 
verb had evidently tickled his fancy, for he 
it the text of his sermon to the fortunate 
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Poprr’s maxim is, that a smattering of learning 
ettles the mind, indisposes it to further ex- 
ion, and gives its owner an inflated, exagcerated 

conceit of his own merits. The learning here 

| referred to is not the simple knowledge which in 


Poper’s time formed the basis ofa plain education; 
science, the technicalities, the encyclo- 
pediae hotch-pot v are inculcated at Me- 
chanics’ Institutes. it is to be denied 
that these do good when they lead the student to 
deeper into that temple of which they 
tout the threshold; but we iear that 
and that the general 
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imitative knowledge, which bears about the same 
relation to sound and fruitful knowledge that 


plated ware does to sterling silver. 
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At a meeting | 


a reason for refusing 





Revue alleges, “the greater part of the speakers 





were French advocates and French writers.” This 
country was all but unrepresented either in its 
publishers or its authors; for, although Mr. Lone- 
MAN attended the Congress, it was on his own 


behalf, and not at all as representin 
which he is so eminent a 
authors will utterly seman 
Rorert Bett as their de 


g the hody of 
member; and English 
to rec Mr. 
e upon tl sion. 





enise 





le occa 


| Germany was also equ: ly unre pre sented, for one 


German publisher only attended. America sent 
Mr. FrepertcK Cozzens, as > delegate of the 
New York Booksellers’ Association ; but, as his 
instructions were to support the resolution passed 


by that body for granting protection to such books 


FRE 





only as manufactured in the States, he 
might just as well have stayed at home for any 
benefit that is likely to accrue to the cause of 


justice and fair-play from his co-operation. The 
resolutions arrived by the Congress were in 
—_ ur of a copyright for fifty years after the 

sath of = author. This, however, we suspect, 
wi rill et with the approval of the great body 
of the , anne rs. Why, it will naturally be 


asked, if a term of fifty years after death should 











_ granted, why not in perpetuity? answer 
, that the spirit of the laws is against per- 
| petuit y- So it is; but literary et is not 


like land or money, to tie up which in the same 
hands would be argainst public polic y. Genera- 





tions fifty years hence will be as much ind 

to a great author as that which now rewa 
him, and will be as well able to afford 
small royalty which will be his due. 

Revue des deu Mondes goes so far as to hint 
that all property is a concession, yoints out, 


but 7 
} 
i 








ingeniously enough, that property in books is of 
recent date, because of the comparatively late 
invention of printing, which alone rendered it 
valuable. The Revue says, that it is to the in- 
terest of society that there should be as little 
monopoly in such matters as p ssible, because 
society requires that great works should be popu- 
larised at a cheap rate. But society might 
equally require lands and houses and other pro- 
perty to be popularised in the same manner, and 
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tible with cheap- 
Har authors 
r interest 


oint ted out why the 
rk is “ae “01 
ness. Now the fact 


have found it to be v 
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to publish cheap editions, and that they are quite 
az anxious to have their works popularised as 
they can be 
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+ TT _ 
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be put the Lords 
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consideration of the case, have permitted me aps 
} the pleasure — ne gratuitou-ly to th 
Observers my Quart , Reports, in which I have 
for several years r resul i sti- 
rations. Per s all th rs u not | ware 
how né seas Her M y's Govern- 
ment to check the ¢ ( lati of docun Ss 
t lat the expense of I i in- 
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M.D, Bedford. 

The state of things 
certainly most disgraceful to those who have the 
distribution of public papers ; but to make that 
papers to who lave 


disclosed in this letter is 


tuose 
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earned them would be tantamount to urging the 
Weedon irregularities as a pretext for refusing to 
give boots to the soldiers. 


entitled The Tax upon 

aper, and issued under the direction of the 
committee of “The Newspaper and P< os 
Press Association, for obtaining the Repeal « 
the Paper Duty,” demands more than a i 
notice. The operations of this pernicious tax are 
here stated with fullness and clearness, and we 
ane be surprised if even Mr. Bonn could resist 
such a cogent collection of facts. The history of 
the paper duty is traced from 1696, when it was 
first imposed, down to the present day; its 
bearing upon the revenue is then discussed; its 


A VALUABLE pamphlet, 


interference with the manufacture is next clearly 
shown ; and the way in which it impedes com- 
merce and education is convincingly esta- 
blished. This question has so frequently been 


discussed in these columns, that it were 
needless here to recapitulate the arguments. We 
are persuaded that this tax is the last fetter upon 
the hands of the press. Monopolists may 
port it, because they feel that its removal would 
be fatal to, or at least seriously injure them. It 
is the only step in the way of the unqualified 





su::ess of the cheap press. Once remove it, 
an! the Zimes would have no cause to parade 
thos: cases of failure which it so dearly 
loves to record. The argument of the oppo- 
nents of the repeal, that it would not 
cheap:n the article with the public, is 


too frivolous to require answer. The 
duty on a single newspaper is but the fraction of 
a farthing, and it is clearly impossible to reduce 
the price by so small a sum; but these fractions 
mount up, and may amount to thousands of 
pounds in the year, which, if they were spent in 
improving the literature of the paper, would 
advantage the buyer after all. But the open 
opponents of the repeal are few. Perhaps the 
only man of any authority who avows himself 
such is Mr. Bown, = eminent publisher. By 
some strange fatality, Mr. Boun’s views upon 
this question have hever yet been reported at 
length, so far as we are aware; for whenever he 
has given utterance to them the reporters have 
usually recorded no more than that “ Mr. Boun 
addressed a few words.” Now, as Mr. Boun is 
well known for a man of great abilities and ex- 
perience, we are certainly curious to know what 
are really his reasons for supposing that it is 
better for the press to run a weighted race than 
to be free. Our readers will observe in another 
part of our columns that the Irish ’press have 
taken up the matter, and are organising an effec- 
ition with their English brethren. 


] 
aimost 








tive co-oper: 





important work, anc 1 of great interest to 





Y 
oraph rs, may be expected some time in 
snber. It is a collection of “Memoirs of 

Libraries ; incl luding a Practical Handbook of 

Library Economy,” by Epwarp Epwarps, for- 

merly, we beli eve, of the British Museum, and 

now of the Manchester Library. The review 
which Mr. Enwarps takes of the subject is of the 
videst range, extending from the libraries of the 


All 


Ancients down to those of the present day. 


passages in the Latin and Greek authors respect- 
ing the libraries of antiquity have been carefully 
collected, and the causes which led to the destruc- 
tion ail dispersion « of those fine collections are 


y entered into. ‘The libraries of the Middle 
»s, the modern libraries of Continental Europe, 








of the United States, and of Great Britain and 
Ireland, are all fully described, and their schemes 
of management discussed. The second part of the 
work is devoted to what the author calls the 
Economy of Libraries, and treats of the various 
modes of book-collecting, the proper arrangement 
of buildings, waseisostion and catalogues, and the 
internal organisation and public service. This 
valuable and interesting work will | ublished 
by Triipner and Co. 

THE STATESMEN OF THE CONTINENT. 


No. V. 

COUNT PAUL KISSELEF. 

_ three mecrg races at present in the 
yr] 1e Germanic, Sclavonic, and the Romanic, 
the vies is obviously losing ground, and so 
rapidly and completely, that it scarcely ought to 
enter into our calculations for the future. The 
coming contest of the nations must therefore be 
between the Germanic and the Sclavonie races :; 
and there ean be no doubt as to the result. The 
Sclavonic race has no real 
is servile, cunning, rapacious, and mimetic 





ly great qualities. It 
The 


sup- | 


| called a sharper. 


{ . . 
‘commonplace and current declamation against 
Russia, the head and representative 
Sclavonic race, may be exceedingly foolish; but, 


foolish as it may be, it is yet the expression of an 
instinctive feeling in all honest and and honour- 
are 
They 
however, 
not of the 
Valour and veracity | 
You do not trip 
We | 
dislike Russia for the | 
same reason that we should dislike an individual 


able souls. In everything the Russians 
enormously inferior, except in diplomacy. 
are unrivalled diplomatists. Is not, 
diplomacy the art and instrument, 
strong, but of the weak? 
imply and demand each other. 
your foe up if you can knock him down. 
frankly confess that we 
in private—the truth is not in Russia. Every 
where Russia has paid agents—in 
of course, as in other places. 


of Russia in England continually defend her 


where she does not need defending. The 
charge against Russia is not that she is a 


grasping and conquering power. 
heart, 


she is, and we should not complain. 


and the trickery, 


vulgar kind, cannot be lasting. 


English reality. 


statesmen are continually blundering; but how 


little is the grand attitude of England affected by | 


the blunders! Because England is politically in- 
vincible through the consciousness and recogni- 
tion of her moral worth. The warmest advocates 
of Russia cannot say that she is less 
the favourer of fraud, than she was fifty years 
ago. She is prolific in fresh wiles and chicane- 
ries, and she has forgotten none of the old. 
the contrary, England at this hour acts, and is 
disposed to act, from still higher principles than 
ever before. And if of late years she has erred, 


she has erred divinely, and from the excess of | 


trustfulness and generosity. We ought rather to 
be proud that our statesmen are so incapable, and 
that our diplomatists are so dull and awkward : 
the more a miracle flashes thereby forth upon 
mankind—the indomitable force of England. To 
the simplicity of English character and the open- 
ness of English conduct such a man as Count 
Paul Kisselef is a strange spectacle. A man 
of patrician birth, 

nature, trained from youth merely to deceive! 
For that—disguise it as we may —is, after 
all, what diplomacy means. He 
courts is called a diplomatist at fairs would be 


ber. But besides its rougher sort of Cossacks or 
robbers, Russia needs robbers of a more dexterous 
and delicate stamp. These are politely designa- 
ted diplomatists. The things they have achieved 
are assuredly very wonderful. When, however, 
there is again just and God-fearing government 
in Europe we shall not be much in the mood to be 
amused with these Wizards of the North. ‘They 
are found entertaining just now mainly because 
our middle classes are risking re rvolution through 
dread of revolution. If Russia could not be 
counted on to deal with silly plotters, there would 
be no more tenderness in speaking of Russian 
diplomacy than of any other charlatanism. 

It ought in fairness to be said, however, that 
there is something more in the Russian plenipo- 


tentiary at Paris than the diplomatist, though it | 


is as a diplomatist that he is chiefly known. 

Paul Kisselef was born at Moscow in the year 
88; his family was ancient. In October 1806 
cornet a regiment which soon after 
was called to serve in Russia. As adjutant of 
Prince Bagration, and, after this distinguished 
General was killed, of Count Miloradowitsch, 
Kisselef took part in all the terrible battles of 1812 
and 1813. Russia has never had, anditis impossible 


1 
Ad 


he entered as 


for Russia ever to have, foremost generals, for the | 


sufficient reason that every Russian general is ex- 


pected to be a diplomatist still more than a general. | 


career is in Russia an educ ation for | 
the diplomatic. Such does Kisselef seem to have | 
regarded it. He was, however, by no means 
remiss in the discharge of his military duties, and 


The military c 


| attracted at an early period the notice of the Em- 


peror Alexander by the eminent qualities which, 
as a soldier, he had displayed. 
panied the Emperor to the Congress of Vienna. 
When, in 1815, the Allies 
entered France, Kisselef, who was now Colonel, 
was intrusted by his imperial master with many 


diplomatic affairs demanding tact and talent. | were paid. 





of the 


England 
The champions | 


Ambition will 

never cease to be a leading motive in the human | 
let moralists denounce it as they may. 
Russia might be infinitely more ambitious than 
It is the lie 
not the ambition, which we hate. 
Now an empire which has chiefly been indebted 
for its growth to falsehood of a very vile and 
It may be more 
than a match for French vanity, but not for 
Both abroad and at home our 


s a fraud, or | 


On |} 


and probably of a genial | 


who at) 


The word Cossack means rob- | 


In 1814 he accom- | 


for the second time | 


| To say that by his skill ana energy he absolutely 
| satisfied his master, himself a consummate diplo. 
| matist, is praise enough. 
| the battle of Waterloo diplomacy had attaine; 
| the zenith of its influence. Alexander could not 
| fight; but he could finesse better than any of his 
| contemporaries. In immediate contact with Alex. 
‘ander, and in daily intercourse with the most 
culminating political notabilities of the time 
Kisselef took rich, deep lessons, in a school suc} 
as can never be offered to a young diplomatist 
again. A quarter of a century had been given t 
combats, and now the next quarter of a century was 
to be given to plausibilities. Having had, though 
young, avery varied apprenticeship both in the arts 
| of war and the arts of peace, Kisselef returned to 
| Russia in 1817, when he was created Major-Ge. 
| neral and attached to the suite of the Emperor. In 
| 1819 he was made head of the staff in the second 
| division of the army. Kisselef gained the reputa 
tion of a reformer in this important office. The 
common soldiers he treated with extreme huma. 
| nity, while he punished the dishonesty of subal- 
terns with unsparing severity. But the dis. 
honesty of subalterns, so universal in Russia, is 
no easy matter to grapple with. Where in a 
country there is no publicity, where the standard 
| of morality is low, where the guiding element of 
| government is deception, where the subordinate 
civil and military servants of Government are 
compelled to supplement, as best they can, the 
| wretched pittance they receive as salary, it would 
be marvellous if even a solitary subaltern were 
| to rise above corruption. We must believe, then, 
that, however excellent may have been Kisselef’s 
intentions, his success as a reformer was not 
extraordinary. It was enough, however, to pro- 
cure for him further testimonies of imperial 
| favour. In the year 1823 Alexander conferred 
on Kisselef the title of Adjutant-General. The 
| death of the Emperor in 1825 brought no inter 
ruption to Kisselef’s prosperous path. From 
pious affection Nicholas was disposed to patronise 
those whom his brother had protected, if they 
were in any measure worthy. His most cordial 
smile fell on Kisselef's fortunes. In the spring of 
1828 the war with Turkey began. The division of 
the army to which Kisselef belonged was sent into 
Moldavia. In regard to Kisselef we are limited 
almost exclusively to one channel of information, a 
channel through which obviously flows a vigorous 
stream of Russian sympathies. If we were to 
trust entirely to Kisselef’s admirer, to whom we 
willingly acknowledge our obligations, we should 
believe that Kisselef manifested many attributes 
of the able captain. But this we question: we 
doubt whether, with the best of opportunities, h 
would ever have risen as a leader above medio- 
crity. In the siege of Brailow, in the passage of 
the Danube, in the blockade of Schumla, and in 
the battles fought round that famous fortification. 
Kisselef shared; and for his valour, activity, and 
sagacity, he was advanced to the rank of Lieute- 
| nant-General, and received a sword of honour 
adorned with brilliants from the hand of the 
Emperor Nicholas. The presence of the Emperor 
in the army had a paralysing, instead of an 
inspiring, effect. Nicholas had a strength of will 
with which few have been endowed, but little 
physical courage, and no military genius. He 
| was surrounded by flatterers, whose whisperings 
| were more listened to than the counsels of ex- 
perienced warriors. The Commander-in-Chief 
Wittgenstein, enfeebled by old age and illness. 
communicated his own habitual hesitancy to the 
march of affairs. When, however, the younger 
and more energetic Diebitsch, by birth a Prussian, 


succeeding Wittgenstein, had taken Varna, 
crossed the Balkan, reached Adrianople, and 


spread terror to the Sultan’s capital, a peace 
disgraceful to Turkey was the result—disgraceful 
| because on this, as on former occasions, the Divan 
had been bribed by the foe. 
Kisselef had been appointed leader of the troops 
on the left bank of the Danube, and, if he had not 
| done anything wonderful, he had at least displayed 
becoming circumspection. During the _ first 
months of the campaign of 1829 he blockaded 
Giurgevo and defended the Lesser Wallachia 
| against the incursions of the Turks. Crossing 
the Danube, he frustrated an attempt of the Pasha 
| of Scutari to make a diversion by attacking the 
| army of Diebitsch in the rear. Kisselef was 
about to follow up his advantages when the news 
| of peace arrived. The Turks in sore straits con- 
| sented that Moldavia, Wallachia, and the fortress 
‘of Silistria should remain in the hands of 
| the Russians till the war contributions agreed on 
The Russians, however, had in their 





In the years following 
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heart resolved that the occupation should be per- | | 


manent, and when General Kisselef was appointed 
both civil and military governor, he put forth all 
his strength and skill in accordance with that de- 
sign. Nevertheless his administration seems to 
be entitled to warm praise on its own account, as 
having been eminently energetic and humane. 
The provinces had suffered terribly both from 
war and revolution, and wherever the eye glanced 
it beheld desolation and ruin. Kisselef strove in- 
lefatigably to cheer, to raise, to restore, to re- 
yganise. He founded schools and hospitals, 
itroduced a thorough reform in every thing rel F “4 
ting to finance, to police, and to law, and s 
t ‘ice and tyranny of the Bola urs 


iW 


stitu ited for the car 





» fixed princip sles and unbending practice of 


iia) justice. By these me: as well as 
py those which he adopted when cholera broke 
forth in the spring of 1831, he won the gratiti ade 
and love of the people. It seemed for a momen 
as if he were about to be summoned to semmhoe r 
and less holy work. In 1833 the Porte sought 
the assistance of the Emperor Nicholas against 
» Pasha of Egypt, whose formidable rebellion 
menaced Consta ntinople. When to protect this 
city a Russian army was on the point of marching 
under the command of Kisselef, the 
a Russian fleet in the Bosphorus, and the interven- 
tion of the Western hinnes taught effectually 
the Sultan’s ambitious vassal the danger 
further and bolder steps. In May 1834 Kisselef’s 
reign in Moldavia and Wallachia came to an 
end. Russia found that it must wait a little 
longer before absorbing those provinces, though 
Turkey’s authority in them had virtually ceased. 
On arriving at St. Petersburg Kisselef entered 
1 what may be considered the great work of his 
life—a work which can only then be thoroughly 
appreciated when we know more of tle internal 
ondition of Russia than at present. Russia is 
compelled to solve a tremendous social problem 
and, solving it, she may shatter herself to pieces 
How many millions of serfs may be gradually in- 
troduced to freedom, and made fit for it, was a 
question agitated long before the time of Alexan- 
ler the Second. ‘The first Alexander had 
given it serious, and, in spite of the pharisaic 
element in him, benevolent heed. How to improve 
like the Crown lands and the Crown peasants a 
thousand plans had been proposed; but nothing 
effective had been done. At last, shortly after 
the evacuation of Moldavia and Wallachia by the 
Russian troops, &@ commission was appointe d with 
Kisselef at its head. It entered on duties 
with determination and vigour. It was resolved 
to create a special administration for the Crown 
lomains—enormous in their extent, and contain- 
ing a population of nearly twenty millions. The 
Crown serfs were not only in name but in fact to 
be free cultivators, retaining, however, the com- 
munistic arrangement in reference to the land 
which is peculiar to the Sclavonians, and paying 
1tax to the Czar. The Emperors of Russia have 
sins enough to auswer for: but their intentions 
in this matter seem to have been, and to be, noble 
and generous—all the more that in the com- 
munes municipal institutions were to be an in- 
reasing reality. On the lst January 1838 the 
administration for the Crown domains, such as it 
had been fashioned by the commission, entered on 
its career. The supreme control was entrusted 
to Kisselef. His first care was for the moral and 
intellectual education of the people. Throughout 
the whole of the Crown lands there were not 
more than forty schools for elementary instruction. 
These in 1855 had increased to three thousand. 


sures, 














its 


The ministries for the body were as scanty and 
defective as those for the soul. There were no 
medical men, or cnly the merest handful. 


Here the evil permitted nothing but a very 
slow remedy. Till suitable surgeons conld be 
obtained in abundance, it was ordered that 
acomplete knowledge of medicine should enter 
into the education of the ecclesiastics. For the 
benefit of the sick, the indigent, the home- 
Jess, four hundred hospitals were erected, to 


the support of which the peasants con- 
tributed. To help agricultural and industrial 


activity numerous institutions arose, which were 
under the management of the communes them- 
selves ; agricultural schools spread knowledge, 
agricultural shows excited emulation, and the 
periodicals which began to be published did both. 
The Crown forests extended to between twe nty 
and thirty thousand geographical square mi iles; 
but previously to Kisselef’s arrival no attempt 
was made to submit them to any rational or 
scientific treatment. 


appearance of 


of 


planted in the districts of the south w! 





too bare of wood. These grand alsa strenuous 
strivings soon bore fruit. The exportation of 
grain was nearly doubled ; the cultivation of the 
p ta to, against which the Russian peasants, 
unlike the Irish, had a prejudice, in ased 
twenty-fold. Indian corn spread in the south, 
beetroot in the middle governments, and th 
] 


beetroot so rapidly as t four 


sugar factories. 


» supply hundred 
The quality of hemp was so 
much improved, that its value rose a h By 
the introduction American, Turkish, and 
Egyptian seeds, the growth of tobacco attained a 
totally character, so that the same quantity 
that had been sold for a ronble could now com- 
mand ten or twelve ronbles. The production of silk 
became a staple article industry, the 
missionaries having sent a supply of the I 
worms and of the seed of the Chinese mulberry 
tree. Horticul made the same progre 

agriculture, in the governments 
Astrachan, of Cherson, of Katherinoslav, and in 
the Crimea, where vineyards began to pour forth 
an excellent wine. The number of ihe p and 
cattle enormously increased, and the exportation 
of wool, like that of grain, nearly doubled. 
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achieving these noble ma results, Kissel 
was not so successful as he deserved to be i 
breaking down bures 1ucratic bondage, or in puri- 
fying that atmosphere of official corruption which 


in Russia no brave soul can breathe 
In truth, it is alike 


and retain its 


innocence. impossible to 


extemporise civilisation and to create it without 
a prevailing r infusion of moral elements. Desti- 
tute of individuality as the Russians by nature 
are, ste ened as the mass of them are in supersti- 
tions, childish when not degrading, it is vain to 
expect that they will appreciate the benefits 
offered to the free individual by the free intel 
ligence. That the Russians as a_ people 
have much goodness of heart we are wil- 
ling to believe. The beautiful diminutives and 
terms of endearment which abound in their 


language would of themselves lead to such acon- 
clusion, even if we ha! no other testimony. That 
also it would be monstrously, cruelly unjust to 
make the people responsible either for bureaucratic 
pedantry or for official abominations, exactions, 





impostures, every impartial inquirer and generous 
critic must admit. This leaves unaffected the great 
fact that there is,and for many years must be, in 
Russia a still more tragical serfhood of the soul 
than of the body. We are convinced that Kissel 

did his best, and that no fitter man could have 
been found throughout the Russian dominions 
for the work entrusted to him. But it is not 
given either to genius, or to philanthropy, or to 


and defy certain 
rooted from of old in the 


adamantine will, to overleap 
primordial conditions 
very heart of things. 

Our war with Russia 


was only becoming an 


earnest war when it was prematurely brought to 
a close. The were e of England at any time 
with France would be a blunder; the alliance of 
England with rane e under Louis Napol on was 


] 


a blunder, a_polluti 
nothing in common with the 


We lave 


in manners, 


and a crime. 


French; 


Qn, 





in customs, in character, in institutions, in asp 
rations, they are as remote from us as if they 
lived in Central Asia. The vast, rol ust, pro- 
found, and fruitful reality w hie ‘h we call England. 
is driven into a region of falsehood, frivolity, and 
feebleness, whenever it touches in friendship the 
leprous hand of France. And if France fell so 


low as to place at the head of its affairs a wicked 
adventurer, England, conscious of en 
trength, have stood aloof 
dignity. This she could have done, 
Turkey the better thereby. No mancan tur 
land from her grand natural course; but t 
no country more easily betrayed, for a brief 
into the wrong path. We have not had, since 
the death of Peel and of Wellington, politicians 
sufficiently lofty in aim, sufficiently resolute and 
strong, tointerpret and toincarnate England’s ideal 
of herself. Hence, at the very moment when the 
yearnings of the country were nobler than they 
had ever been before, and when the young hearts 
of England throbbed with nerous ardour, 
statesman worthy of the cause and of the hour 
was forthcoming. A sad change was also dis- 
cernible in the aristocracy of England. Dab- 
bling in sma!l palliatives for huge social evils, our 
patricians have lost sight of an energetic and 
exalted patriotism. If they take the chair at 
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they they done their dut England 
had been aceustomed to lock to her patri icians for 




















lead rship and for a manly utterance, marching 
as sublimely and irresistibly across the waves as 
the majesty of her ships. For some time she has 
been without statesmen, and she might almost 
say without an aristocracy. And this is why she 
so stra stumbles, though con us of a 
divine light in her heart which will k r from 
roing far astray. And this is why, furthermore, 
the blame of the French alliance eek Gl not 
yn Englan , buton E ngland’s ia petent rulers 
Into the R an war England was dragged head- 
long; out of it she was dragged headlong. In 
both cases she, the queen and mother of nations, 
looked a poor, bewildered, bedraggled creature. 
A war which was no war was followed by a 
pea which was no peace. HH ver, it was 
polite to call it a peace, and Russia required a 
plenipotentiary at Paris to gather all the 

the peace for Russia’s exclusive fit. Paul 
Kisseicf, Count since Rape was chosen In 
August 1856 he resigned the situation which for 
eighteen years he had so usefully and gloriously 
held as minister of the Crown domains. This 
step excited universal sor? among the Crown 
peasauts, and a disaceiens waited upon him to 
express the common feeling. In memory of his 
long ad ra onsiderable sum was 
raised by nera yution, t erest of 
which was to voted to prize for the 
best writings on agricultural subjects. Kis- 
selef's brother—Nicholas Kisselef )w ambas- 


at Paris 
le was a 


sador at Rome, had been ambassador 


before the commencement of the war. 





favourite of Louis Napoleon, who however, wit- 
tingly or otherwise, deceived him, a1 e in his 
turn, wittingly or otherwise, deceived the Russian 
Emperor, which bred much woe, It was supposed 
that the friendly relations of the French Em- 
peror with Nicholas Kisselef would render Paul 





Kisselef acceptable and more influential in Paris. 
There was a reason of much weighter import why 
Kisselef was appointed plenipotentiary. No Rus- 
sian diplomatist of high capacity, of fine and fault- 





less tact, and of the most various experience, was so 
well acquainted with the Danubian provinces. The 
tale of Kisselet’s doings at Paris scarcely requires 
telling. It is familiar to all readers of newspapers 
That Russia should have escaped without a sub- 
stantial diminution of territory and without th 
payment of a single rouble, showed what a 
moc kery and pe tt ‘e the contest had been. 
The m " effect of Kisselef's presence at Paris 





has been the growing coldness and distrust be- 
tween England and France. For this let all true 
Englishmen thank Count Paul Kisselef. As f 
the affair of Neufchatel, and th ffuir of tl 
Principalities, and all other affairs debated, it is 
little that any true Englishman can care fe 
them. ‘To list nm to the discussions wat 
the deeds of iplo matists is to ] ed wi 
nesses of the dead burying their dead. What the 
mer dont stra ge must soon revive, and 
what diplomatists create and dynas defer 























must soon perish. Believe, my brother, neith 
in revolutionists, nor diplomatists, nor dynasti 
believe in thy country and in the eternal realitic 
God, with which politics must at last harmonise. 
Kiss married in 1817 a daughter of Felis 
Potocki. She has been long separated from her 
husband, partly through her passionate atta 
ment to the cause of Po land . Count Kisselef, it 
will be seen, from our too imperfect sketch, is a 
respectable figure in Russian history. If he has 
the qualities which make a foremost diplomatist 
he has also is which would hav ide an 
excellent king. d in some essenti: ints 
was, as en cans of the Crown domains, 
more emphatically king than his master Ni- 
cholas Man or No Parry 
ENGLISH IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A illustration 
of the almost fatal neglect, in f our larg 
public schools, of a sound educatic 
history, grammar, and even being con 
sidered of very minor importance, and altoge 
1 over, we may mention that at a recent exa- 
ition for commissions in the army, the following 
tion was asked :—“ Is there a dual number in 
lisl Scarcely any candidate answered it, and 
one er ~ “No; duelling has t abolished 
in En there are no duels!” w reply 
given be 7 "i fide Another quest as 1 
Dundee Claverhouse was left ns d 
though well crammed for examination lassics and 
mathematics. We know it to be a fact that many 
pareuts complain that after having spent large sums 
jon their sons’ education, the lads when they 
| Zo ou into the world are unable to write an or- 


| dinary descriptive letter in sound English. 
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NGLISH LITERATURE 


The Cambridge course has somewhat changed 
since Earl Robert studied at Trinity. With the 
exception of “Isocrates,” the other books are 
forgotten least seldom studied now; and, 
though we read Tully’s orations, we do so with- 
out the aid of Ramus. Other items in the bill 


ee + 
nh, OF at 
7 
rf 


are— 
Two dozen trenchers ...........+-. was 10d. 
BM ON GOTNG  cisccgitsssscsdecivccnicecs 6d. 

The total amount of this unique college bill, 
in which we observe that the private tutor, Mr, 
Wright, receives pay for two quarters, and which 
includes all the expenses of the academical ser- 
vitor Montgomery, is 45/. 10s. 2¢.—a sum, which 
(of course taking into account the greater value 
of money in those days) cannot be considered 
otherwise than very moderate for a wealthy 
nobleman, and such as would, by comparison, 
probably put to the blush the extravagance of 
many an untitled undergraduate of the present 
time. Lord Burghley indeed seems to have kept 
the purse-strings pretty tightly closed, as we 
have some very pressing letters from Mr. Wright 
on the slackness of pecuniary remittances. 
Many of the Cambridge students were, as we 
have seen, early risers in the sixteenth century; 
and the industry of some of them was such 
as would shame the most diligent student of the 
present degenerate age. The famous Dr. John 
Dee tells us that during 1545-44-45, he used 
only to sleep four hours per night, and allow to 
meat, drink, and other refreshing, two hours 
more. When under-reader of Greek at Trinity 
College, whither he had gone from St. Jolin’s, he 
gained no small fame by his representation of the 
Pax of Aristophanes. Hesays: “I did set forth, 
and it was seen of the University, a Greek comedy 
of Aristophanes, named in Greek Elegym, in 
Latin Pas, with the performance of the Scara- 
beus, his flying up to Jupiter’s palace witha 
man and his basket of victuals on her back; 
whereat there was great wondring and many 
vain reports spread abroad of the means how 
that was effected.” Amongst the most elaborate 
and carefully-written biographies in this volume 
are those of Archbishops Cranmer and Grindal, 
Bishop Cox, Nicholas Bacon, Roger Ascham, and 
‘Thomas Radcliffe. To show, indeed, what an 
xt ‘y amonnt of labour has been ex- 
pe nded upon its ec mpi ilation, we need only men- 
tion that in the memoir of Bishop Cox references 
have been made to no less than ninety different 
authorities. The volume is, as far as we have seen, 
very accurate; and that the Messrs. Cooper have 
done their best to make it so, fifty pages of additions 
and corrections, somewhat perhaps unfortunately, 
stify. ‘The authors have had access to the 
MSS. preserved in all the college libraries 
at Cambridge, and have reaped the benefit of 
the advice and assistance of the most eminent 
members of the University, and the result 








is an admirable compendium. The book, 
too, is perfectly comge + in its self, as fur- 
nishing an exhaustive biography of Cam- 


bridge worthies from 1500 to "1585. We 
eannot conclude this review without noticing 
that the volume before us is by permission dedi- 
cated to one of whom Alma Mater may justly 
feel proud and fond-—Lord Macaulay. Glad, 
like all true-hearted men, to think on and revisit 
the scenes of his youth, he has ever spoken of his 
“nursing mother” in words of true and warm 
affection, but never more truthfully and warmly 
than on the late somewhat melancholy occasion 
when he publicly visited Cambridge. Elected by 
the townsmen to the oflice of high steward of 
1e borough, he is, we trust, a lasting pledge of 
amity between the University and the town 
of Cambridge. When, in accents weak and 
faltering indeed through illness, but eloquent as 
ever, he happily acknowledged the benefits he 
| had reaped from the great University to which he 
belonged, it was something for youthful students 
to be able to think that they too formed a part 
of the same literary corporation which has pro- 
duced, in their time, a scholar so famous, and 
yet, unlike many scholars, so modestly grateful 
to his benefactress. Nothwithstanding that, as 
the old copy-book saw tells us, comparisons are 
odious, we will venture on one. How different was 
the testimony borne by the late Premier when 
he, himself a member of St. John’s College, not 
\ long ago spoke of his old University in the ‘House 
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of Commons. His case was really an affecting 
one. Fifty-six years before had he, when plain 
John Henry Temple, sought the banks of the 
Cam, full of that ardour which more than three- 
score years and ten have not yet quenched. But 
his ardour was then all for the Classic Muse or 


her sterner sister Mathesis ; or, haply (for he was 
“no vulgar youth” and not too coy), he wooed 


the chaste embraces of the pair. What would 
have been the result had not these aspirations 
been rudely blighted, who can tell? Had the 
Cambridge Dons not given him a stone when he 
asked for bread, we shi indeed have had a 
phoenix. t it was not to beso ; and more than 
half a century after, the | 








PR, 
pu 
tr 
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ur nsive septuagenarian 
rises in judgment against men and morals 
as they were on the banks of the Cam. 





[here was something comic in the _ bitter- 
ness with which this  ungenial ‘ 
assured his audience that a few months’ residence 
beneath the roof of a Seotch professor had bene- 
fited him more than years spent at Cambridge. 
But we cannot help thinking that the fault was 
not altogether on one side; and that, if Alma 
Mater was a harsh mother, she found in this in- 
stance an unruly son. And so when in after 
years some future continuer of these volume 
some worthy successor of Anthony a Wood and 
Messrs. Cooper—siiail come to write the historv 
of the two illustrious Cantabs we have mentioned: 
on the page that bears the name of the elder (for 
though devoid of natural affect 
disinherited) the words, we 
scend slowly and grudgingly from the 
thising brain of the writer, with seant pr 
yet enougii: but when the chronicl i 
the name of the younger and greater, kind words 
and happy sentences will flow spontaneously f 
his pen; and he will sigh that the genial task is 
too soon ended, and think that, though Alma 
Mater has had many noble 








ion, he will not be 















ier 
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and gifted sons, yet, 
in all her long list, few were more noble and 
gifted than he who h illed the last niche in 
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Gunnery in 1858: being a Trea M q ? 
non, and Sp ling ; 1D p mn P, S 
ples of the Science re Gnd 7 
newest Improvements in Fire-Arms. By Wrutan 
GREENER, C.E. Lond Sm iider C 

Iv is a great n r th larisat Oo 

knowledge concerning t! manufacturing ar 

that those w t about them are often 

the least capable of writing a book; whilst 3 

who are able to write b renerally speaking, 

know so little about such subjects, that they 


mit the gravest errors of omission and com- 








mission in venturing itmen 
When, therefore, we « ke Mr 
Greener, who not only i 

but is both able and willing to impart his know- 
ledge to others—a man who can a 
almost as wellas he can make a gun—we ou 
welcome him with all the cordialitv which 


merit deserves ; we ought not to be over-cri 

in estimating the manner in y h he has exe- 
cuted his task ; and, finally, we ought not to bear 
too hard upon those little vanities and pre- 
judices with whic! el i 
practical man is sure to 
given up to his h 
action ; 
be so, for enthusiasm 
pulse that can animate 
hobbies of such men be 
upon it, though it may not 
them entirely at all poiats, ther 












bby a 
and it is 





will generally t 











found to be something in them in the main—a 
certain ingredient of truth, acquired during long 
years of investigation and experience. Whe 





therefore, after perusing this work with attenti 
we lay it down with the conviction that Mr. 
Greener is prejudiced, and that very strongly, 
against breech-loading weapons, and even against 
the popular revolver, we must grant | 
respectful hearing than we should be induced to 
accord to a mere theorist upon the art of gunnery. 
Perhaps there is no man connected with the 
gun trade who is so capable of treating of these 
Matters as Mr. Greener. He is a manufactur 
of high and established r oputation. More than 
that, he is a successful inventor, and has patented 
several most important improvements. Still more 
than that, he has already written upon the sub- 
Ject; and most of the views which he promul- 
gated for the first time, we believe, some thirteen 
or fourteen years ago, remain to this day unre- 
futed. The importance of his opinion upon all: 






more 























questions connected with the 
therefore, not to be questioned; 
course of these observations, 
fer from him as to some few points, we 


great deference, and with a full sens 


and if, in the 


we take leave to dif- 


of opposing the authority of so practical a man. 





The first part of the volume, incl 
he first part of t | 

hundred and fifty pages, is oc 
| history of projectiles, and a 
powder and artillery. With t 


1e historical notes 





we do not care to meddle; firstly, because they 
are of very secondary importance in comparison 
with the more practical matter that follows ; and 


secondly, because it needs a much better sch 


than Mr. Greener professes to be to treat that 
branch of the subject in anything like an ade- 
quate manner. The chapter on gunpowder and 
its manufacture is of much greater value, and 


may be read with profit by the sportsman. After 








explainining the emical composition of that 
important social reformer, Mr. proceeds 
to explain the advantages of granu and 
leclares that the larger the of the th 








more complete the combustion, and consequ 
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manufacture 1s, 





; we, on 
The iron 
the Romans formerly extracted in this 


what they do get is of the best quality 
the other hand, 
which 


get both good and bad. 








country was of the best « tality t companies 
have been foriwed for working the refuse or slag 
which they left, and iron inferior quality 
has been extracted fro it. F n this we see 
that in manufactures, at least, it is possible to do 
a thing too well. 
We suppose it is on the principle that “two of 
a trade never agree” that Mr. Greener does 
not speak well of many of his inventors. 
“The inventor of the Lancast sun,” says 
he, “must have had a miscon tion of the 
true laws of motion;” Mr. H l monster 
|gun is pronounced to } ‘ t successful 
ichievem Mr. M sis buta“ Brobdignagian 
toy ;” but Mr. Whitworth t] fortunate 


r. G * has singled out for 





special an n. That eminent machinist 
has received, it is stat ; m Govern- 
ment as an encout nt toh riments on 
rifled cannon. This fact seems especially to excite 
the ire of Mr. Greener. Having complained of 
the want of encoura t to rs on the 
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fr. W yorth,” and inti- 
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safely assert that “ boas bout last 
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“You can have,” says Mr. Greener, “a ship- 
load of these for 5s. 9d. each.” 

Whether these guns explode with the first 
discharge or not is a matter of perfect indifference 
to the Birmingham makers, whose conduct fully 
warrants the honest indignation of Mr. Greener. 

Mungo Park detailed some of the lamentable atro- 
cities committed by these guns bursting. The many 
thousands of mutilated wretches who have lived to 
curse the cupidity of their fellow-men form not a 
bright side in the picture of human nature; but were 
you to bawl into the ears of those employed in the 
construction all these and a thousand more such 
decrepit efforts of their handiwork, you would not 
abate one in the number of these man-traps. 

Who, after this, will refuse to agree with Mr. 
Greener that it would be a good law to make 
every man fire off the guns he manufactures? 

And yet in Birmingham, where they make the 
worst guns possible, they also make the best. 
According to Mr. Greener, the very best barrels 
possible are those made of laminated steel: 

Laminated steel is now a great fact. It is a name 
stereotyped in Belgium, Germany, France, and Ame- 
rica, as well asin the place of its birth—England; 
and orders come from all quarters of the globe for the 
celebrated laminated steel. Every writer of eminence 
is loud in its praise, and justly so too; for about its 
merits there is no mistake. No combination of metals 
ever yet before tricd since the birth of gunnery can 
equal it, either in density, ductility, or tenacity. A 
laminated steel barrel has never been known to burst. 
** Reputed” laminated steel barrels have been burst, 
but no real one ever. Nor is it probable, save from 
nalconstruction. 
ing the best of metal may be burnt; but the better 
the iron, the greater the difliculty. Steel is more 
liable to melt than burn; that, with care and 
skill on the part ‘of the workman, it will very 
seldom indeed occur. But that chance is provided 
for, as far as human judgment can do, in entrusting 
such barrels only to first-rate and steady workmen. 
Such men are no doubt, to a certain extent, scarce; 
but they may yet be found: the Birmingham welder 
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world. Laminated steel barrels are more scarce than 
welders. 

But these guns are not to be had for prices 
which some may call cheap, but which, when 
bought at the expense of a shattered hand or a 
damaged eye, sometimes proves ruinously dear: 

The best gun, or as good a one as ever was con- 
structed, or ever will be. should yield the maker a 
profit at 85/7. Cheaper it cannot be made, if it be 
honestly the best. 1 have studied and estimated the 
cost both of town and country made guns, and am 
aware that the London maker would be 
remunerated at this rate, owing to the extra expenses 
he is liable to. But I also without doubt, 
that as good guns can be, and have been, made in 
Birmingham as ever were produced in London: the 
facilities Birmingham possesses will always tell in 
that competition. Westley Richards is an example; 
for not much better guns can be manufactured than 
he produces daily, as most London gun-makers full 
well know. 


kuow, 


It is pleasant to notice, in his natural anxiety 
to uphold the dignity of his respectable fellow- 
townsmen, Mr. Greener does not refuse to pay a 
tribute to the memory of a London maker, who 
must ever be regarded as the father of the trade: 

Joseph Manton is entitled to the gratitude, not only 
of the present generation of gunmakers, but of all 
succeeding ones; for this reason, he not only gave a 
character to English guns, but 
with improvements, that it will never be forgotten. 
His was the mind to know and appreciate the value 
of good workmanship; he elevated the English arti- 
san with himself, and raised the gunmaker to the 
acme of mechanical for, without invidious 
comparison of the ability required in other professions, 
we may say that a first-rate workman as a gunmaker 
CU mean only a gunmak r) is one of the very best 


ki}] - 
SKIL? 


mechanics England can boast of, or in truth any part | 


of the world. Gunmaking is the profession of a man 
of mind: any man or any workman cannot make a 
gun, working by square and rule entirely, as other 
mechanics do: no, the true guamaker is an artist, 
and Joe Manton made him so. 

The details which Mr. Greener gives as to the 
various processes in the manufacture of a gun 
are of the greatest interest, and are so clearly 
explained that those who run may read. Not 
less frank and explicit is he as to the tricks of the 
trade, to some of which he has 
occasionally made a victim. The pickling of 
barrels to produce a spurious pattern in the 


metal is a well-known dodge, and enables the | 


welder to put an inferior iron into the barrels 
and deceive any but the most practised eye. 


I may be asked, why so much inferior iron is used, 
when the difference in the price between the good and 
the bad is only a penny per pound? The reason is 





Through inattention in the weld- | 


barely | 


so linked his name | 


himself been | 


before, or, at any rate, kuowing that he can deceive | 
him without running any risk of detection) sends to | 
the welder sufficient charcoal iron to forge these | 
barrels. Should the quantity amount to ten pounds 
he, of course, saves tenpence. The welder receives 
two shillings less for welding this description of iron 
than for welding stub-twist; so that here is already 
a saving of 2s. 10d. At the boring-mill and the 
grinding-mill the charge is also proportionate: the 
wages of the journeymen are less; so that by impos- 
ing on his customer one pair of barrels manufactured 
of this sort of iron instead of the real stub-twist, he 
| pockets a clear gain of above 9s ; and should he 
manufacture one hundred pair of such barrels in the 
year, it would make at the end no small item in the 
year’s account of profit. Thus it is with all descrip- 
tion of barrels. The charge for making, bv each 
workman, in the various stages of the manufacture, 






is according to the quality of each pair of barrels. | 


The saving, then to the man who makes one hundred 
pairs of barrels in the year, though it be but a far- 
thing in the pound of iron, amounts to a considerable 
sum. This fraudulent gain of more than 5s. 
| pair of pretended stub barrels is what is called in 
Birmingham ‘doing the natives,” and is a reward for 
ingenious knavery. 

By means of a beautifully-executed series of 
plates, Mr. Greener enables his readers to dis- 
criminate between the different qualities 
metal by the surface patterns which they ought 
properly to produce ; yet so skilful are the Bir- 
mingham blacksmiths, that they will even con- 
trive to plate inferior stuff with metal of the best 
quality. Mr, Greener himself was once nearly 
taken in by this “cute practice. 

I had been repeatedly told of this practice, but was 
incredulous, 








heavy rifle barrels to be made of Damascus iron. | 


They were made; but on pickling these barrels for 
the purpose of showing the figure of the Damascus, 
| I discovered that the iron seemed to be much more 
easily eaten away at the muzzle than on the surface. 


| This led me to examine them, when I found that the | 
of proved skill and ability is inferior to none in the | 


inside was entirely composed of iron, over which the 
covering of Damascus had been twisted. But for the 
pickling, this fraud never would have been detected ; 
yet for these barrels I was charged at the rate of two 
| barrels for each. Since this occurred, I have sub- 
jected many heavy barrels to examination, and have 
found the fraud to be very common. The practice is 
| not only dishonest, but spoils the gun, by destroying 
the shooting power, in consequence of the metals, 
being of different temperatures, not acting together 
at the moment of expansion. 

When the barrels are made the next process is 
proving them, an operation which is conducted 
pursuant to the provisions of the “Gun Barrel 
Proof Act:” 

As soon as a number of gun barrels are loaded ac- 
cording to the foregoing scale, they are taken toa 
house or detached building, standing apart from other 

The house is lined throughout with thick 
sheet iron, and the windows, which resemble Vene- 
tian blinds, are constructed of the same metal. Iron 
frames are laid the whole length of the room; on 
these the barrels of various qualities, when about to 
be fired, are placed. In the front of these frames lies 
a large mass of sand, to receive the balls. 
the frame, on which the twist barrels are fixed, lies 
another bed of sand; in which, on the recoil, the bar- 
rels are buried. Behind the frame on which the 
common barrels or muskets are tried a strong iron 


oimces. 


bar is placed, having a number of holes large enough | 
to receive the tang of the breech, but not the barrel. | 
The barrels being thus fixed, it is impossible for them | 


to fly back. A groove runs along the whole length of 


each frame, in which the train of powder is strewed | 


to ignite the charges, upon which the barrels are laid, 
with the touch-holes downwards. When everything 
is ready for the proof, the windows are let close down, 
the door is shut and secured, and an iron rod heated 
red hot is introduced through a hole in the wall. On 
igniting the train, a tremendous explosion takes place. 
I'he windows are then drawn up, the door opened, and 
the smoke dissipated. The twist barrels are found 
buried in the sand, the common ones are thrown 
| forwards; some are found perfect, others burst to 
| pieces. It is rarely that best barrels are found burst; 
more frequently they are bulged, or swelled out, in 
places which are faulty or of a softer temper. Those 
that are found perfect are then marked with the pro- 
visional punch of different sizes (but having the same 
impression), according to the quality of the barrel. 
In London and Birmingham they have now an addi- 
tional punch, containing the number of the bore by 
which the barrel has been tried. This mark easily 
enables the observer to discover whether the barrel 
has had any considerable quantity bored out after 
proving. Those that are bulged are sent to the 
maker, who beats down the swellings, and sends back 
the barrels to be proved again. They generally stand 


| the second proof, though we have known a barrel un- | 


dergo four proofs before it was marked. The common 
| barrels are required to stand twenty-four hours before 
| they are examined ; when, if not burst, any holes or 


on a} 


of | 


However, I gave an order for four very | 


Behind | 


! > . . . . . . 
this :—If a barrel-filer receive an order for a pair of | other material imperfections are made quite apparent 
| barrels, he (having probably deceived his customer 


by the action of the saltpetre. Such barrels are, of 
course, sent back unmarked. Those that are found 
satisfactory are duly stamped and taken home. 


In the chapter on “The Science of Gunnery” 
Mr. Greener deals with a variety of topics, most 
of which are of the greatest importance and inte- 
rest, but the discussion of which would be mor¢ 
suited to the columns of a mechanical journal: 
The elasticity of iron, the penetrating powers and 
| velocity of bullets of different form, the form of 

nipples—these are a few of the topics which ar 
very exhaustively treated by Mr. Greener. In 
| speaking of the recoil of a gun, Mr. Greener 
declares that “ the question as to what the actual 
amount of recoil really is has never been satis- 
factorily settled.” Attempts have been made to 
ascertain this; but, according to Mr. Greener, 
they have failed. We are inclined, however, to 
think that the difficulty is more imaginary than 
real. Mr. Greener thinks that the different ways 
| sportsmen have of holding their guns gives ris 
to much of this difficulty; we do not see, how- 
ever, how that can affect the matter in the least. 
The object, as we understand it, is not to ascer- 
tain how hard a blow the shooter receives upon 
his shoulder, but what is the actual amount of 
recoil. It is obvious that a man who holds a gun 
loosely to the shoulder will eel the recoil more 
than one who presses it tightly, because the latte 
| prepares himself better to receive the blow ; but the 
actual weight of the blow must be the same in 
both cases. Nothing that the shooter can do can 
| affect a motion which is caused entirely within 
| the barrel of the gun. Now if a barrel be securely 
| fixed upon a platform, or upon a cradle furnished 


| with friction-wheels, weights, and pulleys, so that 
the recoil would raise a given weight to a certain 
height, it certainly does appear to us that there 
is no reason why the displacement of the weights 
might not be made the means of ascertaining the 
positive value of the recoil. It may be that there 
is some good reason why it should not; but we 
must confess that it does not occur to us. 

Mr. Greener’s eighth chapter is devoted to 
what we certainly hold to be a somewhat too 
sweeping condemnation of the breech-loadin: 
shot gun. That the best breech-loader yet de- 
vised is far from being a perfect weapon we readily 
admit; but does the muzzle-loader approach per- 
fection any nearer? We think not. Against 
the lateral escape (which in good weapons is 
inappreciable) and the sticking of cartridges 
and the inferior powers of wear and tear, put the 
inconvenient and laborious mode of loading at 
the muzzle, the cumbrous ramrod, the tedious 
and even dangerous process of unloading when 
the charge has to be drawn, finally the shattered 
hands and fatal accidents from exploding powder- 
flasks, ignited by a piece of live wadding in th« 
barrel, and the pernicious practice of loading an 
empty barrel whilst the other remains charged— 
an operation which may be performed with per- 
fect safety with a breech-loader. It is not sufii- 
cient, therefore, to point out in this new weapor 
faults which are not to be denied: the proper way ti 
look at the matter is, Suppose the position reversed 
and breech-loaders to be the old fashion, have 
the muzzle-loaders sufficient merit to recommend 
them to drive the breech-loaders out of the field? 
If not, the question is open for discussion, and 
the breech-loader is not to be dismissed as a 
“‘ specious pretence,” nor those who prefer it as 
} persons who have “become the dupe of certail 

men who have set themselves up for respect- 
; able gunmakers.” Ina subsequent passage Mr. 
| Greener goes so far as to assert that “there is 
no possibility of a breech-loader ever shooting 
equal to a well-constructed muzzle-loader.” ‘This 
is a strong assertion, and cannot we think be 
borne out. In April last there was a trial at 
Ashburnham Park, Chelsea, under the superin- 
tendence of the Editors of the Field newspaper 


the object of which was to ascertain by 
experiment what are the respective merits 
of these two species of guns. Mr. Greener 


refers to this trial, and indeed was present, 
(and competed with “a well-constructed 
muzzle-loader” of his own manufacture; and 
although it is undoubtedly true that the muzzle- 
louders beat the breech-loaders on the genera! 
average, it is no less undeniable that some ol 
the former had to succumb to the latter; as may 
be ascertained by reference to the tabulated re- 
turn of the trial published in the Feld at the 
time. From this it appears that in Class I. two 
ordinary French breech-loaders made better tar- 
| gets than three muzzle-loaders made by respect- 
| able English makers; and that in Class III. 2 
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preech-loader by Mr. Reilly beat a muzzle-loader | but in the Courts of Law. Whether there should | 
made by Mr. Greener himself. We think, there- | be reaction or progress depended in a great | 
fore, that after this Mr. Greener is bound to ad-| degree on the honesty of the Bench and 
mit that the question as to the relative merits | the courage of the Bar. So Sir James’ 
of the breech-loader and the muzzie-loader is not | unambitious record contains some striking 
altogether beyond the pale of discussion. political episodes, as well as the many curious 

We regret that the length to which our obser- | glimpses that were to have been expected 


yations have extended precludes us from doing | of legal and judicial life, and of life in general in 
more than glance at the very interesting chapter | the pre-revolutionary period. Mr. Bruce has 
Wy 
lineal de- 


on rifles. It is in perfecting this weapon by edited the MS. (in the p yssession of a 


the invention of his expansive bullet that Mr. | scendant of its writer) with his usual ability and 
Greener has rendered the greatest service to | judgment, prefixing an instructive introduction, 


gunnery. He first brought this under the notice | supplying notes, few but sufficient in quantity 


of the Government in 1836; but after a trial at | well as excellent in quality, and adding a correct 


Tynemouth, under the command of Major | and copious index. 


Walcot, at which (according to the Major’s Sir James’s father, William Whitelocke, wasa 
own report) the bullet did everything required | cadet of a respectable Berkshire family. He was 
of it, the Board of Ordnance, with charac- | a “merchant-adventurer,” travelling on his own 
teristic logic, pronounced it to be “totally | account as far as “ Muscovy ” itself, and died in 
unfit for his Majesty’s service.” It was this! the course of one of his journeys, at Bordeaux. 
same bullet, or rather one coustructed upon pre- | ‘ Ffe was buried,” says his son, “ with great diffi- 
cisely the same principle, that the Government culty; for, by reason that he refused extreme 
idopted from Captain Mini¢ in 1849. The defen- | unction and such Popish ceremonies in his sick- 
ders of the Circumlocution Office may assure | ness, he was excommunicated as an heretic and 
> What follows is 
these facts; for, Mr. Scholefield having made a curiousandnotable. “ But the English merchants 
stir about them in the House of Commons, the! that were then at Bordeaux, to the number 
report was made public, in which officers of high | of 100 or more, armed with shot, did carry 
standing had pronounced the expanding bullet to | the corpse into the vineyards, and there dic 





themselves that there one be no doubt about so deprived of Christian burial 


be “useless and chimerical.” The Emperor Napo- | honourably inter it.’ The m«¢ 
leon has himself admitted the priority of Mr. | Sir James’s mother, married : 








Greener’s invention; and, finally, the British unhappily. William Whitelocke’s successor 


Government awarded 1000/. to Mr. Greener for |“ proved a notable unthrift, and a_ very 
his invention, as may be seen in the Army esti- | unkind and insolent husband.” In spite of 
mates for 1857. her new husband’s ill-treatment and waste- 


In asbort chapter on revolvers, Mr. Greener, | fulness, the excellent mother manag 





of the pistols by Colt, Dean and Adams, Web-/} in as good sort as any gentleman in gland 
ley tl Tranter, declares that, for his own per. | would do—as in singing, dancing, p layii ig on th ( 
iin in any scene of combat, his reliance | lute and other ads greeaat the Latin, Greek, 


wp 


would be on a pair of double-barrelled pistols, | Hebrew, and French tongt 
or, What is of more use still, on double carbines. | “the usual branches of a 
In a short chapter which follows he introduces us | James had three brothers, ¢ or 


toa weapon which is entirely new to us, the | js a brief but interesting ske 


harpoon gun, an instrument for firing a harpoon | a gentleman of much accomplishment an ds ial 
with a coil attached into the body of a whale. | talent, but too fond of company to succeed at ttl e 


Such a weapon must, of course, greatly increase | bar. After a wandering life abroad, he became 


the powers of the whale-fisher, and we are not | “a man about town,” was patronised by Lords 
astonished to hear that every ship that goes to | Northumberland, Rutland, and Sussex. He 
the fishery has now a full complement of six ‘‘passed his time in mirth and good company 
harpoon guns. These implements are described | until he died,” of a surfeit, and when on a visit to 





as small swivel guns, of 13 inch bore, and will | the Earl of Sussex. ‘“ He was honoural ly buried 
carry a harpoon with a line, weighing in all forty | by the Earl of Sussex in the hapel of his ances- 
pounds, a distance of some eighty-four yards. tors, and was attended to tl burial by the Earl 

We must now take leave of Mr. Greener and | himself’—more than your Th eodore Hook coul 


his k: and in doing s » peat, atthe | expect nowadays rom one of his noble rons! 
his work; and in doing so we but repeat, what the xpect F fi hi noble patror 


whole tenor of our observations is meant to con- | Another brother turned — thant, and eventus uly 
vey, when we say that it is a capital performance, | settled down at Elbing, hav ing married a sas 
with some spots and blemishes of prejudice it | those parts. Another ag: erted merchandis« 
may be, but one which sets an excellent example | for the wars, and s: 
to those who are cunning in wood and in iron and | “ serving him in his chamber,” and “so continued 
in steel, but who are much too apt to make mys- | until Sir Francis died at sea, at which time lx 








\ 





teries out of arts intended for the good of all. was nearest about him, and put on his armour 
- upon him a little before his death, which he 


N OLD ENGLISH JUDGI would have done that he might die like a soldier 
AN OLD GLIS JLUGE, 


Liber Famelicus of Sw James Whitelocke, a Judge {closing biography of this English hero. he 
of the Court of King’s Bench in the Reigns of | nautical Whitelocke was “a very tall young 


James I. and Charles 1. Now first published man, strong of body, flaxen hair, fair of com- 
from the Original Manuscript. Edited by Joun | plexion, exceeding wasteful in expense, and care- 


Bruce, Esq., V.P.S.A. Printed for the Cam- | less of ail worldly matters that tended to thrift” 





den Society. 1858. —atrue tar. ‘He was almost the age of twenty- 
Farner to the well-known Buls trole White- | seven years old when he died.” Requiescat. 
locke of the “ Memorials”and of “The Embassy to James himself (born in 1570) was the steadiest 
Queen Christina,” Sir James, like his more cele- | and most successful of the family. He was 





brated son, was a lawyer, a liberal, and a diarist, | brought up at Merchant Taylors’, under Master 
or rather, perhaps, an annalist. These “ Memo- | Mulcaster. Our readers have seen that in the 
rials” of Sir James, unlike Bulstrode’s multi- | items of education provided by his mother, Sir 
tudinous and multifarious jottings, ar¢ ] to music and song 








> not de- | James gives the precedence 
signedly of state affairs. “I intend,” quoth | Evidently they were then, much more than now, 
the grave lawyer, beginning to write in th ear | prime elements in the « — ation of all young 
‘ : 
i} 








1609, “to set down memorials for my p sterity gentlemen. Thus, at Merchant T esides 
of things most properly concerning myself and | instruction in “the Hebrew, Gri Latin 
my family.” Further on, when he comes to speak | tongues,” grave Master Mulcast 8 


his s} 


in opposing Aawes first James's illegal | also to increase my skill in music, it 









‘customs’ duties, he says: “I donot | brought up by daily exercise in as nging 
rt vt] in the Parliament- | and playing upon instrumet Nor was the 
house in 3 book, whi employ to meaner | histrionic art neglected. “ he presented 
matters et it was ‘imp SSI for him to dis- | some plays to the Court, in which his scholars 
harge without thro light | were only actors, and I one among them, and by 
on the Important light, too, | that m ta t them good bel 
r the ji yers were then much more | audacity”—a proper, not an improp 





cally significant. In those | being of course meant. But there was 
1 


tory | of the grave combined with: the g: 





than now p ! 
lreary days of kingly tyranny, when a refra 
Parliament was dissolved, and no new one con- | did not absorb the severe. Of an at 
voked it mi be for many years, the assertion | young alumnus of Merchant Taylors’ would re 








of the liberty of the subject lay with the Bar and | with most serious intent, to a celebrated locality 
the Bench. “The battle of the constitution” | then in its better days. The “Dr. Andrewes” of 
was “fought ” not in the “ Registration Courts, 


| he of ee * Devotions’ 


that was reputed 


p roy every night u 


nv 


i a 


mn 


et d by e€co- 
fter reviewing the respective merits and demerits | nomy and skill to “bring up all her child lren 


ing then 





was the terrible show 
was a little distemper to the quiet 
the countries being all up in 
Villiam Shakspere, a young 


now pee io at 


tiled aac ‘ Sir Francis Drake, ae 


An interesting and hitherto unknown fact in the 


atten opts at an ille; 

is parliamentary opposition to 
( of a royal right to levy duties 
on imports, he » was committed to the Fleet for a 
; but, on the whole, he managed to do his 
_ without any great personal 











‘the following extract is the famed Lancelot, ' 


’ celebrity, and one of the 
translators, of whom, as some 
bee ry may remember, old Fuller said in his 
i : “ The world wanted learning to know 
| how learned this man was: so skilled in all (espe- 
languages, that some conceive he 


almost have served as an 


1eral at the confusion of tongues.” 
Whitelocke, was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ under Mulcaster : 

sader of the Hebrew tongue at London 
the famousest in that language 


} 


His name was Hopkinson, he dwelt 
et, an obscure and simple man for world]: 


all the left-hand tongues, as 


, Syrian, Arabian, and writ them 
that time great learned men 


that consulted him in these languages, and especially 
. Andrews that is now Bishop of C 
He re is a picture, from that Grub-street epoch, 
‘too exclusive a devotion to study” and its 
cel consequences: 
all Job and twenty Psalms, and 
l after I had taken my lecture 
ifter five of the clock that I 
t from se vert I would duly after supper make a 
praxis of ‘tha at tl had he ard 





chester. 





and set it down writing ; 
winter before my going to 
twelve of the 

















and this brought me into a 
legs, so tl ; I had ten or 

on — tinually, which 
insomi ‘1 ‘gheald 1 fall in 
before my going to Oxon, I 





nd there wit hk violent exer- 
growing humeurs in low 


} 
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‘ise’? we are told elsewhere 


rare on foot.” Whitelocke 


ier of St. John’s College, 


ent thither with him a youth, 
also distinguished a by his parts, 
, yet of a house of immortal 
Regine re was chosen w ith me at that time, 
» Risenge Wright, son of Thomas 

, Vintner, that dwelt at the Boar’s 





And “that summer after 
of the sea armada from 


six years Whitelocke’s 


wi king hi is way up in the proprietary 
s Theatre, perhaps looking in 
Boar’s Head in Eastcheap. 


so George getteth on wit! 


is like to be a scholar of 
nteresting times! 


1600, Whitelocke married 


} 


afterwards Elizabeth Bulstrode, a 


, of good family and other- 


‘I had of my n other-in-law for 


money, my Ww ife very well 


and Proce te 1 with jeweiz as with the 
r she now hs ath, and other good ones besi de, 


} 


ps 
atis ne year and a ha lf 


ules seems an odd item in a dowry. The wife’s 


have been ‘profi ssionally 
} 


Whitelocke carried into the 
* the law the diligence which 
he had shown in the unlucrative study of He- 
and from this point onward his autobio- 
y, a8 it may be termed, is a narrative of 
but sure and steady success. His occasional 
were creditable to him, caused as they 

his unwillingness to sanction James's 
gal expansion of the preroga- 


a man to break his heart 


Majesty happened to look 
yet in those days a tough 


lj 


: sand it seems, die, or be 
death of a Racine. Thus 








lward Mast 
igu he sick at Wan- 
from the ) | s 
my ve ( f it is 
k in the K - sure 
’s roughness in the Parliament, 
But I t think a n be 


ss with which the King 


leavours to become Recorder of 
learned to his cost that the 
royal piers asure could inflict substantial as well 
as sentimental penalties. 
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Sir James’s own turn of rr is pee shown | there was never mention, apeech, or expectation of 


by his enthusiastic encomiums on Sir Edward | 
Coke, whom he respected and esteemed 
warmly as he dislil “oreat” Lord Chan- 
cellor Egerton. Hoy : 
general tone of the Bench 
fully apparent from the very 
Whit Joc! c@ paneyyrises Cok 


as 








in those days is pain- 
points on which 


Langua 





ge 








































































the following « 1 have been used unless 
corruption had been something very like t 
rule, and probity the exception 

Never man 1 just, so upright, free from c 
ruption, solicitati ; nen or friends, a 
was. Neve sellors that practised bef 
him to annual pensions of money or plate hi 
favour. In all causes before him, tl! ‘or 
might assure his client from the danger of briber 
the secret mischiefs growing by » ebi st 
vants, cha r-moti courtiers great Hl s— 
and the most religi nd orderly man in his ho 
that lived 

On the death of Lord Ellesmere, this a 
of Coke exclaims: “It had been good for this 
commonwealth if he had been out of the world 
twenty yea I The reason added for the 
wish is a curi I he was the greatest 
enemy to the common law that ever did b 
office of 1 in thi | ingdo ! was thereur on 
termed Viscount Breaklaw r Viscount Bra 
ley ”*—the 1 still borne by the eldest son 
the E ( ; 

Her 1 ous resuscitation of a Sunday 
scene at Vi r nearly two dred and fifty 
yearsago. VW cke is still merely a councillor 
at-] : r” not being yet h lof), bu 

e is on prett terms even th so grea 
man as my Lord Chief Justice Coke. Last we 
“TI sent a salmon to my Lord Chief Justice t 
Stoke that cost me 22s.; he invited me with many 
other gentl in th yuntry to the eating of 
it, ¢ » half a buck afterward.” Next 
Sunday (it autumn of 1615) they meet 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; and we catch a 
clear glimpse of old Cok -upon-Lyttelt m. Mr 
Secretary” is the well-known Winwood, an o 
Oxford acquaintance of Whi loc ke’s 

Upon Sunda , 9 September, I was at the serm 
Windsor, where ehed Dr. Field, one of the « 
nons and Dean of GI ter Phe was Mr. Seer 
tary and L lief Justi They sate in tl 
sta! 8S over y 11e, M 
secretary ri so did n 
Lord Chi J iy Mr. Secre- 
tary, who invit to di n I 
could n I \ 1@ agai Ave, that i 
because n ( » | called you, l 
yi ed , Si uid I, “‘ you must 
be ( [ } divers of my friends 
at h I so soon as I came to 
him, **Com saith he, “I will make 
bold with 5 a ot My own coat let 
me have th ’ \ t of the chu ' 
stranger So I led him out of tl ( 
arm, and then went with him to hi 
upper court. A ee ith 
why he st l t the Court to dir 
me that whilst 1 tood by the Ki 7 
would be ever as of 1 questio 
that he | i it of the 
ulm be as far light ever be at such times 
I guess it 1 f his prerogative, 
which th re not answered 
in them u ve it 

Fancy I ( ipb 
Majesty’s imil 

There is told 
Henry Yelverton, then Attorney- 
an h ur’s u V Vy near,” most 
confidential, shows King James i 
his mixed atti , half ad ib] 
temptible. | 1 the great seal was ) 
Bacon, Yelverton was Solicitor-General. 
naturally « ted to become “Mr. Att 
on the promoti Pal test, wisest,” &e 
James w | t rton, and declared 
that h General Tl 
favo had some one ¢ 
eye, from whom xpected a considera ; 
But Jan was Yelverton 
was appointed ies the climax. White- 
locke 18 W Yelverton had told |} 
in th ir pris mune, “shutting his clients 
and other 1 t i im,” 

Mr. Attor ( nto me upon his credi 
that he neither gave to the Earl [of kingham 
nor to any rsnbject in the kingd ne farthing 

PERE reapers: nal 
nor pron . , } had vc ch about 
But, w 3 done, no expectation 
e anythi 4 t privately to the King, and told 
lim he did ’ ] rah 1 " . ZZ ter 
worthy prince | It at veh } . e te “5 a -_ 

Vi a Ith fit : , aitnough 


give him 40002, ready money. 


low must have been the | ‘ 





anything to be had for his having of this place, but 
he came to it freely: yet, out of his duty, he would 
The King tool: him in 

wrms, thanked him, and commended him much 
for it, and told him he had need of it, for it must 
serve even to buy him dishes, and bade him pay it to 


iis servant Murray, which he did, and showed me 
juittances for it, under th 








nd of Mr. Murray, 
irivy purse. 








seper ¢ f the 
perfluous.” 





Yomment i 
























uy 
One more extract and we h ave done with this 
curious volume. To the > Pa nent of 1614, so 
speedily and hly dissol Whitelocke was 
returned at h instance for Woodstock, of 
which he w the “undue 
influe » Earl of Mont- 
vomet | 
I was retar » borough of C 
Ca , cunty of Dorset 
t ‘ n ninat of the hone able lady 
I eth Coke, wife to the Lord (¢ hief Justice 
of England, and daughter to the Earl of Exeter, my 
very | e lad She returned me and Mr. 
J Daccomb, master of the requests, without 
for I was al t in the ci t she sent } 
y 1d when 1 her to ke notice of 
it al ink her, she told m it lest an 
I 1 should be left out r thanks 
! lded u the la in, and 
n it i i 
a 





, (on a somewhat pnerhans 
I I 


*,) to the editor, Mr. Bruce. Why 
as 3 Y Hine of the 








‘ts have taken the 
in well 


lr extrac 
















































correct pre- 
serve the original spelling, MS. or printed, of 
Shakspers Ite 1e8’s ten lators 
of the Bible oraries For 
all antia 1 ses, a ° ghnale 
short elling woul d be 
sufkc t in the plenitude of books and MSS. 
of the period even ¢/ were uot too much. 
A CAXTON REPRINT. 
G ith the Medecyne oj 
2 foire oI 
m. nd Note 
by W Blades, 
East, on. 
Dr. D do due 
ho not the 
most a enthusi- 
asti hers. How he 
V ld } ( ated—first upon the merits of 
t ldy ter, n upon those of Mr. Blades, 
] lfa 7 admiration of his 
g t predec r, tl f the renowned art 
and mystery in thi untry, has led to the pro- 
duction of the present volume! Neither would 
it have det 1 in the least from the editor’s 
merits, in the D r’s estimati yn, to know that 
only a f copi ive) were printed for 
private distribution, sially if howe re himself 
one of the favoured recipients. Apart, however, 
m any consideration of this kind, and although 
we miglit have ourselves wished that a larger 
numb had not caring to 
be re omaniaes in the 
venu ay that this 
Caxt , and that Mr. 
; ud t nothing to be 
Th yne of the rarest 
of C y one copy of 
r known, and that in a private library. 
n ly, the collection at Ham House, the pro 
per f Lord Dysart. It came under the notice 
of \ Blades during some rather extensive 
searches that he has recently been making 
pong th thula of English typog raphy ; 
in ] itherto sufil- 
cie ers, he res¢ lved 
uy > the kind per- 
tation to his 
uphie friends. In effecting this he has 
used types ex] cast in pewter, “which, 
f its softn yields an impression resembling 
re the productions of the early printers than 
could be obtai ed from a harder mate rial.” He 
has also taken great care to make the r print an 


exact aaa luect “a n - of the original. The ortho- 





graphy has been strictly adhered to, and the 
work appears page for page, line for line, and 
word ; r wisn ‘ anaes as it issued from Caxton’s 
press, even to » peculiarities and variations of 


contracte et dae letters. To such an extent 
ya 


has this fi 


-| few other notes 


} 
i wl 


‘delity to the original been carried, that | 


| even its accidental errors of ty saenher have all 


| been copied. All this is, of course, executed in 
| black letter. But it is followed by a reprint in 
| Roman type, also line for line, which we must 
| regard as in some degree a work of supereroga- 
| tion, since the choice few for whom the work is 
reprinted must be equally at home in the black 
| letter as in the Roman. Indeed, is it not casting 
|a slur upon their bibliographic scholarship to 
suppose otherwise ? Some excuse for it, how. 
ever, there may be, that in this portion of the 
work there appear foot-notes the various 
readings found in MS. copies of the work, with a 
» Which might hone appeared un- 
sightly in the black letter reprint. Prefixed to 
the whole are some illustrative remarks, of which 
the editor modestly observes that he re grets they 
are “not more of the subject and the 
reader’s attention.” We have no such fault to 
find with them, giving they do an intelligible 
account of the authorship of the work, or rather 
of the two distinct works embraced in Caxton’s 


as 





wort 


as 





publication; the Afedecyne of ye Stomack 
being by a different author from that of the 
Gouernayle of Heltl Both were originally 


written in Latin, pr in the latter half of 
the fourteenth centu ry. Into the question of 
authorship we have not space to enter, and it 
would be hopeless now to try and solve the 
question when or by whom they were translated 

Mr. Blades next proc ceeds to mention the dif- 
ferent MSS. of both, whether in English or Latin, 


bably 


I 
T 
i 


at present known to be extant. He also gives an 
accurate collation of Caxton’s edition, and of 


the sa 
tha 


iat 


Wynken de Worde’s reprint of ume, which 
is so exactly copied from Caxton’s, t even the 
very blunders of the original have been repeated. 
Only onecopy of this poi apis rde is said tobe 
in existence—that, namely, in Bishe op More’s col- 
lection in the public ibe rary at Cambridge, bound 
up in a thick volum ith: several other produc- 
tions of the same printer. 

Following this is a chapter in which Mr. Blades 








| gives a brief account of “the theory on which 
the medical precepts of the ‘G maanaaie are 
founded.” Accordit ng to this the constitution of 
every man, or, as it was termed, his “com- 
plexion,’ depended altogether upon the four 
elements of fire, air, earth and water, accordingly 
as each of these predox ted in the individual. 





To each of the elements were attributed particu- 
lar properties, as thus: fire was hot and dry; air 
was hot and moist; earth was cold and dry; 

water was cold and yee st. And every man had his 
prevailing humour, as blood, melancholy, 
phlegm, correspon sig W properties of 
above-named The 


holer, 
vith 








the elements res] pectively, 
“complexion,” accordit was either cho- 
Jeric, sanguine, melancholic, or phlegmatic. 


were calcu- 
igns and con- 
and _ hair, - 
significar 
he medical 
first, the 


“The humours of the box 
lated and determined by 
ditions. The colour of the skin 

, disposition, and habits, were all 
tokens; and the whole attention of tl 
practitioner was given to ascertain, 


Further: 





various 


age 








proportion of the Awmours normal to the indivi- 
dual; and then, by a judicious ordering of diet, 





s, and other remedies, to 
proportions.” Such 
it may be 


by decoctions from hx 
restore or maintain such 
were the prince iples of 





eg if so 


called, prevalent in the middle ages, and derived 
to western Europe from the writings of the 
Greek and Arabian physicians, upon which th 


precepts in the Gouernayle of Helthe are founded 

Although a copy of this rare work will doubt- 
deposited in the British Museum, where 
the curious will have an opportunity of seeing 
it, we should not be doing our duty by the 
reader, having it now before us, not to give him 
a taste of its contents. Let us sce, therefore, 
1t the author has to say upon one or two 





less be 








| points, still and always regarded essential to 
health; and, first, of the utility of bodily 


exercise : 


saven that of the 
t maye be done of t 
it is i rea uernayll of 
reyse ful- 


Truly aucturs is one 
hihest and nobelest thyng tha 
manys boc dy, and full ned 

helth, and lengthyng of lyfe, 
fylleth the medyeyn loodes and bathynges 
suche other thynges, and therein is no drede nor 
bytternes ne exspences, but therein is pure recreacyon 
of body and of soule, soo it be done in clene places. 
And then sholde men shew hem selfe to the clene 
eyer, and delyte in seeng ferre and nere, water and 
lande, heueven and erthe, grene and falow ; I 


exercyse 





1 
nd 
ana 








and in al 
thyse he sholde rrayse and worship of our Lord God. 
This is well and concisely expressed. Of the 
different kinds of exercise, or, as his phrase is, 
“ Spyces of exercyse,” he thus writes : 
Spyces of exercyse ben ther wel many, as ther be 














scant denned 
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we must 
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it, how- 
n of the 
» various 
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of which 
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and 
1 fault to 
itelligible 
or rather 
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or half of 
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the dif- 
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) gives an 
9 and of 
ne, which 
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repeated. 
said tobe 
ore’s col- 
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produc- 
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dyuerse statys of persones; some be strong and some 
be feble, som: ryche and some pore, some prelates and 
at the large, and some subjettes and enclosed. And 
somtime weder is fayre and clere, and somtyme not 
so but derke and reyne: and therfor it nedeth to 
haue spyces of exercyse. Forwhi the beste spyce 
and the fyrste ys to walke tofore mete in hihe pli aces 
and clene. Another spyce is to ryde and yt is for 
ryche men, but grete prelates moste haue other maners 
of exercyse. 

These “g prelates” are recommended to 
have a cord ing up in their chamber, by the 
help of which they are to run and skip to and fro, 
to their great profit and delectation. They may 
also exercise themselves by bearing about a stone 


rete 

1 
nt 
, 
i 


of thirty pounds weight or so, either in their 
hands or swung round their neck: “Or thu 
holde a staffe in thy hand, and lete anoth r tak 
hit from the yf he maye wyth euyn draughte ; or 


thus close a& peny in thyn hand and lete an Fn 
take it yf he may; or thus, holde thy breth as 
longe as thou maist, and thenne puffe it oute as 
harde as thou maist do.” Such are the exercises 
recommended to “ grete prelates; but for “ yong 
men that ben lusty,” they are recommended “to 
renne, to wrastle, to lepe, to caste the stone; an 
so of other playes.” 

On the score of eating and drinking our aut] 
is of course great, and propounds the us 
maxims with much solemnity. Thus he 
that “a generalle rule of all fysik and leches is 
that thyne houreof etyng be when thou artkyndly 
hungry, and tofore thyn hunger ete not,” &e. 
Then as to the qu untity, ‘understonde that thy 
mete ne thy drynke sholde be no more but as thi 
kyndely helthe might ouercome it, elles thy | 
shall waste and thy virtues wexe febl 
precept he backs up in various ways, not for- 
getting the old saw of eating to live and 
not living to eat, which he thus puts: “ More- 
over vnderston ie hat men that have 
vnderstondyngs etyn for they wolde lyue 
that goon by fl shly mes wolden lyue fi 
contrary to nature.” As to the quantity of m 
and the number of dishes, he wisely observes: 

Yf he be arych mi se 
of which that one is | 
fycision seyth 
noryshe hym, and 
taken delyte 
hastely kacheth, log holdet! 
teth), and that met 
noryshing for mi 
that is not d 
defyeth not 
moton than a ca 
and so of all ot! 

In this, however, as 
pends upon a1 
well,” he says, 
when ye vertue 
met 
grete bestly 
the other hand 
feeble: “To sur 


or 
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ual stock 





tells 








This 


wise 





r te ) ete, 











} 
nym many met 


it s 





with 











a man desyre 


rather be et 





rything, mu 


lerion; “ And \ 
, 1 
leryk mar 





in 8 comp 


66+} 


that to ac 1ys sto 





ls 
», gret venys n, and 
roughe coloure 1 wyne, On 
the heat of the stomach be 
yue subt) ay metes, as edie 1s 
and smale of stony rennyng water, rer 
egges, bred baken soured, small 
wyne, and of clene and J 
and suche other. 
With these few excerpts we 
notice of this quain 
without expressing our 
editor has a treatise in the } 
graphical Works of Williar 
judging from the tabl 
be the most complete 
lished. It is to er 
printe 
an exact 
known to have issued 
account of tl 
public and 
conturies 
Prices, - st 
cript of : yaX 
their origit al Ot; 
may the gales be pr 


es ben good, as beoff, pork« 





and well 


ory 
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e of 
thing « tne Kil 
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nol yrace a 





types 





of every wor i 
from Caxton’s press; an 
‘Caxtons ” contained ir 


libraries ra 





. 7 
Gordon of D 


Bentley. with 


Two Hea 
don: Hu 
Rita: an Auto 
Recollections of a 
ders and Otley 
Quicksands : Tale. 
Groombridge and Sons. 
Gordon of Duncairn 


:a Tale, Edited by Mrs. Grey. 
t and Bla 
tography. London: 
Maiden Aunt. 








? 
London: Saun- 


Anna Liste. London: 


I 
eh will win | j 
not, perhaps, | i 





novel 


Is a 


favour with a multitude of readers ; 





ly |! 











ckett. of 
Richard Bentley. | cul 


from any ingenuity in the plot or any extraordi- 
nary merit in the style, but from the goodness 





and amiability of the writer, which shine through- 
out. The story proceeds something after thi 
fashion. Marian Gray is a foundlit ig girl wi 





n 
has been picked up off a wreck | 
Greme, who takes her home to his wife, : 1 
her educated with his own daughter, and even as 


) y 














his daughter. She grows up be and ac- 
ymplished, beloved by Mrs. Gr 1 Lilias 
nor is young Archie Graeme by : idif- 
ferent to her love. This, however, would be a 
uliance, a social sin evidently most abhorrent 

to the authoress of Gordon of Duncairn. Mar 
feels it; and, to avoid causing pain to tl who 
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gives up all claim to him in favour of Rita—a 
very magnanimous proceeding upon her part, as 
everybody must admit. And so the story ends 
happily to everybody but Colonel Percival, whose 
fate is used to point the moral which is apparently 
the main purpose of the tale: 

In the sunshine of my life 
which, though from afa 
shadow across my 
father’s. I have seen 
years, anc t! 
to my husbanc 
different apartments, a 
The effort Madame mad 


there stands one figure, 


ids its dark 
yw is my 
ing these ten 








having failed, she no Jong esome and 
expensive luxury of a husband; so she allows him a 
small pension, the express condition that he dves 
not inflict bi iety n he i } 




















remain unaltered. As in youth and midile life, soin 
old age; t same appetites, but with enfeebled 
powers. And Soci . acti upon her well-known 
ge! ipl has com irtuous and severe 
to and nods distantly in the street to the 
ol l uardsn t he shuifles and 
is somewhat bent w ti | Society shakes her 
head, too, over his way of life, now that he has only 
himself to vent his spleen upon, though she smiled and 
palliated he same in that ray and p) isant 

man who was | ki his 1 s heart and 

hi ehildr + } , 

The R , of a Maid unt present so 
truthful a picture of ire almost 
in dou her it o1 to be classed 
as a work fiction ry of a long 
li of usefulness | such as too 
many good women ( lemned to lead fa 
life clouded at th lawn, and, tl igh terwards 

I 1 fortune, never quite growing into 
2 of a summer day Not ¢ ry 
v r, is so fortunate in her gene- 
s Isabella ( en. H 
1 Captain Iter A 
rloo; yet he 
inwedded, and Fortu 
some amends by causing a wealthy 
and leav r very handsomely provided 





riches thus a quired, however, are disposed of 
with singular generosity, in securing the 
happiness of a favourite The family 


»of Homeden having 
will of a harsh, unnatur 
buys it again to present 


her husband, 


Miss Craven 
oung lady and 





coutenting 
ise on the confines of the estate, 
superintending thx 
vourites. 

now in her 


hearty.” Long may 


Vitlo } 
ttie Me 


with 


and 
happiness of her fa- 
The fine old indy reports herself to be 
seventieth year, an ill hale and 
he so continue ! and, should 





occasion offer, we shall be glad to receive some- 
thing more from her genial pen. 
The authoress of “S A an ;. lf-Sacrifi 





“Almost,” 
now be a very 
cess 1s a fact 
lay Pp 
has been obtai ‘ 
earnestness in her way 


some |! 





of telling a story, a 
ness of purpose, an avoidance of straining ait 
effect and all attempts to soar fred ‘the level of 
every-day life—these are merits of no mean 













order, thou 
stories and style 
place and unadorn 
of which Quicks 
be a serviceable t 





obj et th 

oo common- 
incidents 
l scares ly 
( f the book 











lies more in the inlocue and 
deli in start! 
events ob t is to 
point out those jul c<sands of life which beset 
those who allow pride to take possession of their 
hearts; and it may be truthfully s that this is 
admirably illustrated . 
( 1M t ivreatis t ( s, VW lom 
and Pi God, as ! } 
and } 4 
ry) , v 4 
l By Rev. ( TT HILuEt 
of Practical Sermon London 
I} I Son soston, U.S tis C] —J 
to € 1c n this wor l } 1ore or 
] ul 1 of by ot! And vet w 
T 4 T ~ 
( l 
tT al 
x 
r “God , 
s T ib] i 
there is m y show 
heade 1 “Dp 
! ess of DD Vv ¢ lated 











fairly admit of question—as, for instance, that with 


respect to the non-existence of noxious and venomous 
animals prior to the Fall. All these, he thinks, must | 
have been created afterwards: 
came into the world, new evil dispositions in man put | 


| themselves forth in nature, clothed with new material 


and that then, for the first time, the fox, the 
and the wolf made their appearance amongst 
of God’s creation.” It might be 
animals were previously in existence 
forms, but w a nature at 

To this, however, 


forms 
hyena, 
the beautiful things 
urge d that such 
under the > f 








1d disposi- 


he re- 





harmless. 








e cannot well conceive the object of 

organs which could be of no nse to 

i instance, claws that were not to tear, or 
inc teeth that were not to cut.” Further on, he 
bre > states that “ noxious thing gs in nature, whe- 
ther mal, mineral, cetable, are. like evil itself, 





not God’s work, but man’s; 
vations from man’s evil thoughts and affections; 
whence it follows that man, not God, is chargeable 
with the ex things.” He also quotes 

I to be in some 
‘Thus, then, it may be 
seen that noxious things in nature did n és have their 


Lord, nor w ed from the 


thev are effects and deri- 


istence of such 





he appears 





org (whose disci 





respects) to the same efit ct: 


in from the 





, re they crea 
beginning. but they are from hell.” Tt he > wt r that 
reats of ** Social and political evils,” remarking espe- 














cially } war, tvranny, and poverty, though 1 rather | 
feebly treat ill n rarthel ss repay perusal,—if 
only for the benevoler ixims that it inculcates. 

es h ' the Conceit of Men's Minds. By JAMES 
Br L \ylott and Son.—Mr. Biden com- 
pl that *] t has been wrought by his pre- 
vious publicati *—a circumstance at which we are 


1 tl ore 


vy at all resemble lving 


were he 


that the 





hose former publicat 





1e pains to inform us, 


‘Tri ths M: aint: ain 


exce 











title ’ from 
whi iain quot eager x 
eva some curiosity respecting 
ji be presumed to have had a 
2 five té h as it did n rt take with 

} public, he ne ’ for the desty side 
of the que ” mus to eliminate from our 
ecd t td f in su h things as a 
hell, or anv kind of future punishmement. All 


out them is rank 
Scripture from 


gives no 


that our divines have preached al 
nonsense. Mr. Biden has ransacked 


beginning to end, and he assures us that it 
auppert to anv such opinions. 
1s} 1 . how 
al it vears should now be discovered to be 
for d on fa ils e conceptions ? Is the whole Scripture 
speaks, apparently, so plainly of 
punishment in a torturing hell, wrongly 
interpreted ? Yes it is; it has not the meaning which 
has been assizned to it,” qT prettv well to 
hegin with. But the author has also much fault to 
find — the usual ly received opinions concerning 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
. by him as he goes along Popery is corrupt; 
so is Anglican Ey and * Dissent, thouzh in 
the van and advancing. has not yet realised the 
holds many corrupt opinions.” Mr. 
, author of the ‘* Phases of Faith,” he 
fellow-worker, of whom he says :—‘ He 
t which many others do not; he has 
V the anomalies v bi +h exist between 
tical piety and dogmatic creeds, and he 
sweep the latter away. Herein we are agreed 
We differ, and greatly differ, on the 
mployed. He asserts the power of in- 
T assert the power of the Divine 
the word and puts it aside; 
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tione 


isc ypacy ; 





she 





seeks to 


and 





work together. 


means to be ¢ 

crumples up I would 
ni rv page, 

” h to show what 


to derive 


We have quoted enou 
iction the reader is lik ely 


ubrations 


from 


























“Tt may be well 
it that conceptions fed and nurtured for | 


and other things men- | 


Word. Tle | 


and gather from each its teeming | 
| 


which congregational council, at a later period, was 
presided over in most churches by a governing over- 
seer, the Bishop. But the ultimate decision in im- 


“that when sin first | portant emergencies rested with the whole congre- 


gation. The Bishop and Elders were its superin- 
tending members; its guides, but not its masters. .. . 
The ancient Church knows no more of a single pres- 
byter than of clerical government and election.” 
Yhis embodies the present author’s views to a great 
extent; but the pamphlet embraces many other things 
in connection with Church government well worthy 
of the reader's attention. 

Protection without Imprisonment for all Embarrassed 
Debtors. Why not? By H. W. Wesrox. (London: 
William Freeman)—As the fly-leaf of this paamphlet 
discloses the fact that Mr. Weston is an attorney seek- 
ing practice in the Bankruptcy, Insolvency, and 
County Courts, the disinterested character of his 
observations upon the laws may be open to question. 
His argument is that the laws are unequal, and that 
imprisonment for debt is unjust. Mr. Weston, it 
appears, was lately Secretary to the Chancery Reform 
Association, and he complains very bitterly that, al- 
though many reforms. were introduced by means of 
his labours, his reward has been small. He does 
not appear to be animated by any special liking for 
Lord Brougham, and produces some strong cases in 
connection with very awkward dealings with the 
funds in the Bankruptey Court. Altogether, it is 
apparent that Mr. Weston is an angry man, and 

fore not ar ays a reasonable man; but the few 
pages of his pamphlet will rey - perusal. 
Torace, with English Notes. Pa e Pe. containing 
By the Rev. J. E. Yoncr. 
\—This comp) the handy 
little edition of Horace by Mr. Yonge, Assistant 
Master at Eton. In his introduction, Mr. Yonge 
ines his obligations to the MS. notes of the late 
Dr. Goodall. The arguments of the Satires are 
shortly stated at the beginning of the volume, and 
those of the Epistles are prelixed to those poems. 
The notes, which are not too numerous, are mostly 
judicious, an tamped by the approbation of a 
very safe scholar. 5 

The Settler’s Guide to the Cape of Good Hope and 
Natal. By W. Inons. (London: Edward Stanford.) 
—This very useful manual for intending emigrants 
is stated to have been compiled from original and 
authentic materials collected by the Secretary of the 
Cape Town Mechanics Institution. It originated with 
the movement recently made by Government and the 
Legislature of the Cape Colony to promote an immi- 

ration of settlers upon a system peculiarly ori 
In order to ascertain the special advantages aud ne- 
cessities of each settlement, Mr. Irons addressed a 
series of letters to persons of station and intelli 
in the several districts, containing questions calct 
lated to ascertain the state of affairs as regards the 
prospects of successful emigration. The resul 
these inquiries is stated in the manual, and their value 
to emigrants cannot be exaggerated, tending : 
| will to prevent misconception and unfounded 

tation. As usual, the artisan is the great desideratu m, 
and no man need think of going who has not a tra 
| to his hand and is both skilful and industrious ~ 
the exercise of it. 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 


in the last number we attempted a slight sketch 


( 


What we said was not very flattering, 


t 


The French 


and of contradictions. The 
reference 


anil done in 
or in 


vil unless it has bex 


eC 


baker who 
butcher 
cer who does the 
by palming off an inferior for 
he had better leave alone, unless th 
of police has |! 

The editor is 
cre 
Col 
libel may mean that if h 
1 quail in the market and « 


Abraham Jacob is an actionnaire, 


coal-diggings. 
worth the digging. Jacob 


re 


into a rage. 
i8 soon as 


»f thecharacteristics of modern French journalism. 
placing 
he latter side by side with English journalism. 

journal is a considerable fi lio of 
ol of no news, of bold assertions 
bold assertions have 
to the continental policy which 
tantly affects France. The reservat have 
reference to French domestic policy. If there is 
Spain or Portugal, ‘in England, 
any German State, we know it; but 
a great evil is — in any of the French 
partments, we are left to find it out as best 
ve can. A French e nalit wr cannot work hi elf up 
le can see evil done in hig 


any man ; 


half news 





ri 1: 
UlSs- 


ions 


ac 








nderly. A 
{ weight, a 
vy giving bad meat, a gro- 
lieges of his Ir nperial Maj 
ior article, 
» commissary 
him beforehand. 
censor; he is not 
nce. He 
and the law ¢ 
2 AyS « Jean Pierrot sol 
valled it a partrid: 
Jean Pierrot has an action against him, even if 
he bird should turn out to have been a woodcock. 
and, as an out- 
Jer at the Bourse, he has sold shares in Spanish 
diggings have never been 
you must not call a 
gue in terms in your French journal. He car 


vil in low places 
cheats by 


J 
} 
A 





who cheats 





ad to deal 
not a pul ) 
n a purveyor of A oe i ite 
stant fear of the law of libel, 








These 
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( 1 up you. Ie has only to show that 
such shares were in the market, and that he was 


Mad 
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Madame has left behind her 
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tl 





‘olonial Minis 
lartinique. 
nayor of the re and to 


han a breach etieens 
infallible 


uimility is 


You must 
une Blaise eloped with Mons 
C ount de Toulouse. 


ia fide a vendor. not say 
eur Giles or 
You must not say 
rtwo young ehik lre n 
maternal cares, or that 
Bourgogne awaiting his 
This would be actionable. You must 
say that the Minister of the Interior is 
norant of the topography of Beé ‘arn, t] 
ter knows nothing at all about 
All knowledge is ascribed to the 
the minister of the 
criticise their acts is more 
The Pope is not mor 
than a official, 
iy no more be assailed with impunity than the 
The only outspoken journals in France 
1e Univers, the Union, and the Gazette de 
In the three there is a hearty hatred « 
1d which we can admire. We do we 
il, and can do nothing well. We are heretics, 
‘Il our wives in Smithfield, we misgovern 
, and we bounce it over all the world. Our 
pride, and our pride is arrogance. 
‘e can do nothing to satisfy such parties. If 
Martin had been an Englishman in these 
s. the fact of parting his 





» regret the absence 
ie Count has a wife in 


of her 


partment; and t 


Frene 4 

















would have been charged as an indirect attempt 
to encourage Manchester manufactures. 

Gut we no longer dwell upon the public organs 
f France. We have admitted that in some of 
their departments they are ably conducted—-that 
the French journalist can write as well as the 

glish journalist upon puri ly literary or scien- 
ti matters. Nay, we do not believe him to be 
a political coward; but circumstances do not 


being : bra man. He knows that 


nit of his 











> political ¢ s; but we must not call 
1 to procl: on 7 int blank that this cheat 
‘cheat. Honest daring is impossible at pre- 
t in France, and the writer who should sacri- 


° hae ° a ne 1] ‘ji } ae 
» himself to his convictions would not be called 


martyr. In his criticisms on matters pur 








ivil the French writer ¢ approve himse 
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seur of the b arding school, f ‘ 
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diurnal or h« bdom idal read allcharge. | fisherman armed with a dagger, a corps ‘ina 
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nor goblin damned comes forth dramatically, and 
the fairy has been studied more before the foot- | 
lights of the Opera than under the greenwood | 
tree. The Journal Fantastique is not fantastic 
in its owls, frogs, or salamanders. It bears 
about it a broad grin which would scarcely excite 
the risibility of a clodpole. L’ Armée ilustrée may 
ease soldiers and sailors, and those who may 

Neither soldier or 
sailor is taught anything about his scientific duties. 
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stern and stately female in long drapery brandishing 
an axe (the weapon usually given to Etruscan De- 
mons); near her are two blazing altars; at one ex- 
tremity are two nude warriors with swords and shields, 
attended by a winged Fury, who is either introducing 
or leading them away; and at the other side a ma- 
tronly female, who imperiously extends one arm to | 
touch the shoulder of a warrior near her, as if to | 
summon or commai : al small Etruscan urns 

and fragments of | stand amon 
the flower bods of garden; and in 
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! to hay been the case with ot r visitors; ; 
statue on a sarcophagus, of heroic scale 
senting a man in the vigour of life and of digni- 
la I id crowned with flowers, the lower 
f figure wrapped in a te the upper nude, 
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The contents of the tomb on the Casuccini estate 
best epitomise both the range of monumental art and 
the class of ideas associated with death and death’s 
sanctuaries among the Etruseans. Numerous paint- 
ings surround these tufo walls, remarkable for the 
spirited design and lively expression of many, the 
grace of not a few, among the figures composing these 
several groups. We see here a Symposium, the 
guests, all males, reclining on couches, and served 
with wine by slaves, some of whom are drawing the 
liquid from a large tripod; spectacular groups of 
players on the double flute, dancers male and female 
racers, wrestlers, charioteers in big drawn by horses 
alternately red and black, all these being the 
ministers to pleasure at the funereal banquet or some 
other sacred festivity. Many of the figures are 
perfectly distinct, though others can only be dis- 
tinguished in their outli 1ed in with black, 
and scarcely visible till a taper is held close to the 
wall. Among the colours red is always best pre- 
served, blue less so; but on the ceilings both red and 
blue still cover the surfaces divided by bands and 
mouldings with a central compartment or coffer, like 

» called a cassetione in the Ltalian,—ceilings which 
are in fact the Ron development of this primitive 
Etruscan model both among the im- 
i i f the metropolis 
and civilisation to 
i banquets, with 
ctacles, flower-crowned 
guests, lyre-play -bearers and dancers, 
frequently appear on the walls of these hypogees 
showing how the Etruscan mind accepted the ap- 

teness of such subjects, in the forced and 
smodie alliance of gaiety with the tomb, and how 
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can therefore all understand how it is that they make their | System of Sadieil Coinage.” The following papers | Schemes,” highly eulogising the public examinations 
way to the ends of the earth, finding the land before them | were also read: —Mr. Rathbone, “On the Advantages | under the University of Oxford and the Society of 


as the desolate wilderness, and leaving it | 








dan of Vien tell wn | of International Measures ;” and Rey. C. H. Bromby, | Arts. Mr. J. G. Fitch read a paper, the object of 
ee Oe ee : on * The proposed Plan of Decimal Coinage.” | which was to caution those engaged in these exami- 

Sir James then contradicted Sir Cornewal ’ ue | nation schemes against the exclusive use of written 
assertion that colonies are no substantial advantage II. Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law. | answers, as being likely to produce only mechanical 
to the empire; ye admitted that hethought itex-| Inthe absence of the Lord Chancell or of Ireland, | preparation and cramming. Especially he urged that 








tremely pr ybable that * ‘ the dav will come when our | who was to have presided, the proceed ings of this ine lementary schools great care should be taken to 
dependen ies will calmly | section were opened by Lord Brough: am. A discussion | seeyre gen eral efficienc y rather than proficiency in a 
n being dependencies no {| on the bankruptcy laws having been arranged, Mr. | few exc -eptional cates. Then followed a paper by the 

ind G. W. Ilastings gave a sketch of the present state of | pey, H. J. S. Smith, of Balliol C ollege, asserting the 


the law, and then moved the resolutions which had fitness of the pen Universities to conduct such 
. } } a van a > . . . . 
been framed by » special committee held on the | schemes. ‘To this succeeded a discussion, from which 


Canadian 
and d 
longer, but or 
and name a3 
reality.” The 














































selyes indepei previous day. After discussion, the following reso- | j¢ appeared that the great majority of the meeting 
country is to lutions were agreed to: was in er of the competitive system. Papers 
held them tog “ i were also read in this department by Dr. Ihne (Phil. 
doctrines, and Lin t Doc., of Bonn) on “the Organisati on of Middle 
i them negative, then foll nee 1815 we Schools in Germany ;” by W Knighton, LL.D., upon 
e sent fr ur s s upwards of 5,0 Leti> “ Middle Class Elementary Education ;” by the Rey. 
rant hom aboo ) have reached — ra cont of the J. S. Howson, on the * Statistics of the Liverpool 
Australia and Cana Archbishop Whately said | istering justice Collegiate Institution:” by the Rev. N. Stephenson, 
that we | lost the art isation; but Si tatute Ja’ bank } | M.2 ze on “ Bovk-hawking Societies ;” and by Pro- 
nes Ste is of opinion that we lave di r as J tion; the lition of tinct > | fessor Hennessy, on “Freedom of Education.” Mr. 
it ‘ nas al soapy Ruskin’s paper on ** Education in Art” (the substance 
Pape were then read h , {of which is commer ted upon elsewhere) was then 
the Imp ‘e of the Office of read by the Rev. D. Melville, in the absence of the 
» 1S Ces by t lev. } author. 
ofiering suggestions for e institu | On Friday Mr. Thomas Bayley read a paper on 
science under the name of * ( irative | 66} ! ucation; what should it be?” in which 
by Dr. W. B. Hodgson, ** on the Edue : + he nphald the idea of a Governmental dep artment, 
1 Necessity for ] nic Science ;” s ; + (with a a at its head. The State, however, 





uly meddle with the secul instruction, 
g the religious part to the operation of free will. 


Dr. Hume, **on the Voluntary Classi 
People of Liverpool ;” by the Hon. an 

























Lyttelton, ‘‘on the Importance of the Bankrupt 1 read a paper upon “the 
chanics’ Institutes to the Needs of Ill n : nt System of Education in 
' . ’ ° ind j " 9 , . 
by the Rev. E. J. Clarke, urging the Seal otis the Rev. N. Stephenson one 
refreshment rooms for working men; nrg Chatteg A 7 h Educational Legislative 
T+} sé ‘ > toa ; ‘ , . : +} 
Rathb on the Recreative Society : to itiea and on the need of an 
by Mr. Bastard, “on the Connexion of Want of | ments that may bef t extension of the present 
I with Social Evil;” by ! on the hat the Association be recommended by this depart- gst n, more especially 
I Litrary and Museum, Liverpool;” and by | Ment to appoint a ge rural parishes ;” the Rev. 
Mr. Samuel Taylor, ‘‘on Popular Amus nts for | es eee , mp ieee Education ;” Mrs, 
tl Claszes red with the abe é ft Ellen Higginson some ‘ Obs rvations suggested by 
Oy ibsequ nt d is I } yD | the Re port ef the Rev. WwW. &. Brookfield, H. ae Rg 
John Watts “on the L ee etre Papers were then read by Mr. A upon This paper was read by the Chairman. Mr. Charles 
’ ° . "8 apers were tier é ) ail Le e " 
ing the Manufacture of and Trade in Paper,” in | ,, Pr - bent lean nnaration : Roan ol Paget, M. P., read a paper upon ‘ The Results of the 
7 : - : ofessional Remuneration ; b. hyan, t 
which the author nte1 l that the repeal of the Veg eerie? oe * i Half-time System in Rural Districts;”’ and Mr 
’ ’ an ' : upon the “ Law of Infanticide, ti: he deseribed | >*< ee 3 ‘9 : ig 2 PS 
duty would be a great mora wel ommer a P | Jelinger Symons contril é r upon ‘ 
yw g 1 commercial | 03 Wholly inadequate for the ’ erime.. fle} Jelinger Symons contribute la 9.8 r upon ** Union 
be t to the « posed this, cent shad proof of the chi ae harnialive | Schools,’’ which was read by the Rev. Mr. Ste phenson, 
stating that he was in fav r duty. and eo — ; 6 . 5 a ee RS eee mandina » trans , } 
1a inf duty, and, | should not be required, and . discretion | the writer recommending the transference of children 


being one of the largest nsumers, he thought he ; : ae ro :e workhouse to separate district se s 
gy oue « ie larg ( iers, he thought h should be vested in the judge to punish according to | from the workhouse to separat district schools. 











pret ang .- me . Perey Py “ag — of _ the nature | degree of the ofi me ° IV. Punishment and Reformation. 

d it _ “Negdagel nice Bec > ee a ch Ri x saan On th sf llowing day Lord John | id od, | This section was pr i ed over by Lord Carlisle; 

vi ih port, and | #4 the following —. were 1 uur | and for convenience of discuss ion the papers to be 

h the continuance of the | ~s08Gs On the Legis] itive airran of a} read had be rouped under various heads. The 
- ee of Justice; Mr. S t 1 on following isa of the papers rei 1d:—Mr. Se rje int 
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ducation, and should be abolis 
education, and should be abi 

Henry Smith read a paper - upo 
f Associative Labour re 


obstacle to the progress of 





atutes” (or rather, this ] have | Woolrych on * Caution considered as a Preventive 
been read, but for the badness of the writing); Mr. | of Crime :” Mr. Joseph Hubback on ‘the Good 
F, T. Serjeant on “ the Reformation of the Statutes,” | E cffect of Ri Sch ols in the Prevention of Crime ;” 





‘the Prin- 








l juced to Practice,” : roy } ; 
describing the enccessial wovldor of ‘ woral of on" Mr. Edward Wel ‘Observations on the Law | Rey. on “the Criminal Population of 
les yin ne suc $Siui KIng ot se i yt ese . ° ° } 1: : + ss mn +s +e 
os ; . r Gifts inter In the discussion which Liverpool ; J. T. Danson on *“ Moral Signifi- 


associations. This was followe r by a paper describ- 
ig the objects and history of the Liverpool Co- 


operative Provident Association, by Mr. John Wilson, 





following resolut ion was car- | cance of a great Maritime Town, with especial refer- 

ried nem. dis. : tis the unat ) ence to the Criminal Tendencies of its Population ;’’ 

: * ‘ this department that a complete revis ion of the | } ven Williams on * Crime and its i + 
nt of the Association. Mr. Frearson read a ; ; I ee sh ] Mr. Owe = Wi ee es ’ mt ome _ Antidote 

‘on the Relation between Employers and | Statutes is absolutely necessary, and t hat it should be | Mr. T. C. S. Kynnersley on “the Incentives to 

) t velallo se 2ClL 4mm 0 ars é + 7 5 > N 
” } = the first duty of the Legislature to consolidate the | ( rime presented by Marine Store Dealers, and how 
to repress them.” Papers were also read by Mr. A. 


‘ging firms ‘ 
Welton, M. D., ‘On Criminal Statistics,” and Miss 








recating strike 3, ant 





phere 5 ig Saar eect genie laws of the country into an intelligible and compre- 
to allow their workmen to take shares in the <  t 8 ! Pane} 
° it is the further opinion of 


hensive form; and that 





to the extent of their savings, on the princip| . } hi . A ’ 
‘tr oa ope paar ? : t s depa , hé his would best be effected by py. 6 Smigra as a Preventive Agency.” 
limited iability. This was followed by a paper by | this de rtment that th os »d y Isa Cri 1ig * On Emigration as a Preventive Age ncy. 


the appointment of a permanent commission with an 
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In the second group, entitled ‘ Discharged Pri- 


Mr. Roberts on the dwellings of the working : 
5 a Mr. He rbert Brown read | goners,’ papers were read by Mr. Rankin on ‘the 


a nother by the Rev. Dr _ on the * efficient staff of officers. 
an inother 6 hev. - begg o ne 





: - a paper on “* Leg: Zducation,” Mr. John L , rorres 2 > 
system in Scotland. Professor Moore c utribute da A pal =i ey Leg ll I " tion,” Mr : of . J ocke | Origin ¢ and Progress of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Dp = which w tal en as read in his a - n | 22 ‘the Expediency of Facilitating the Sale and | Society :” by Mr. M. Milnes, M. P., “On the Refuge 
a} vi is taken as é il is absence) o an . ” ,om C 1 bc ace o 2 e : . ° 
gee? ) l'ransfer of Land;” and Mr. G. T. Wakefield on “ the | of Discharged Prisoners in connexion with the House 





* Mutual Life Insurance Si Mr. Charles 
He ardwick read one on +“ Brien lly ‘end Benefit So- 
ies, their errors and means of improvement.” 
The foll »wing papers were also read, excepting that 
of the Rev. A. Wallace, which was taken as read; and | ; : F 

eg ; . he would pay a fee to be determined between the 


: Te s in Leyden.” 

t proceedings terminated about a quarter-past for . . . ” Offenders in s 
a Pipi SOA egg” ‘ ii oP npeye aoe parties, or by arbitration. Lord Brougham de- 

o clock with a vote of thanks s to the chi 7 : : 


irman, w On Friday a group of papers, under the head of 
deprecated the phrase tl CALS <eog” ay | Hounced this, as tending to deprive inventors of | “Internal Management of Reformatories and Re- 
: pot profits of their labour; but the matter was | fuges,” was read. This included papers by Mr. 





of Correction at Wakefield,” in the course of which 
the hon. gentleman declared himself in favour of 


Captain Crofton’s intermediate system; by M. 
Suringar, on the “Asylum for Discharged Juvenile 


Transfer of Land.” Mr. R. A. Macfie read a paper 
on ‘*the Law of Patents for Inventions,” in which 
he bre posed that a patent, as soon as published, 


should be used by any subject of the Queen, provided 





































| 
pi 7. 1 —— ate undira Be entually resolved to be especially worthy of con- | T. B. L. Baker on “ Adult Reformatories;” by Mr. 
s:—Rev. J. Erskine sideration and attention, t yes! referred to the | G. W. Bell, “ A Brief Account of the Boy’s Home 
> -annnteraient : Mercantile Law Committee. Mr. Wm. Merry read a | (London); ” Mr. W. J. Garnett, M.P., on “the 
necessary suppiement to , $ Xe e | U ; 
Akroyd, M.P., “ On Penny esi pointing out that the petty juror, whilst he | North Co sasbivs Reformatory School ;” by Captain 
I sion by means of was hardly worked, had to suffer pecuniary loss, | Fenwick, R.N., on “the Akbar Frigate, Liverpool; 
J. Ozle, M.D., ** Provident Dis because he was not even paid ser nh nw out of | by the . 1. S. Howson on “ the Toxteth Girls’ 
Ha me, ‘* Provi 3 pocket.” An anonymous paper, denouncing “the | Reformatory School; Miss Mary Carpenter on ‘‘ the 
Wa . “Social Causes Administration of the Law by Justices of the Peace,’ _| Disposal of Girls from Reformatory Schools ; ” the 
land, “ Colliery Accidents Prevention :” Joseph Jones, | “8° th on read; and finally one on “the Office of | tev. W. Fraser on | ‘the Comparative Merits of 
“ The Use of Climbing Boys in Sweeping Chimne Coroner,” by Mr. Henson. Large and Small Reformatories,” and Mr. G. H. Ben- 
( to ] and Social Progress.” III. Education. gough on ‘the Substitute for Money and Food re- 
I of the de partment of Social The first paper read before this s _{ wards in Reformatories. 





V. Public Health 


+ | The papers read before this section, which was pre- 





v | Horace Mann, “On the Prac 
3 read in favour of adecimal | Plan of Competition for the 





il Servic 











c . Professor Hennessy read a pap Mr. | reviewing the ils of the system and its , | sided over by Lord Shaftesbury, bore upon the various 
< | nae wihtng tha Sante tha * } : . ‘2 2 : 1OW ey > 
S. | 1e, describing the ol s the object . Mar n observed, that people were now plaintively | questions of sanitary reform which now occupy tos 





. * . 


! 
lai 
, What is to be done with the stupid people? | large an extent the attention of the p iblic. Disinfec- 
; tants, the purification of the Thames, sewage, and the 


ss of the Internati \ssociati 
ry read a communication from the 








‘The . stupid pe »ple must take care of themselves; 





‘ 

Garrett, upon the educational aspects and they might seek for private employment; there was | construction of dwelling houses, were 1mong the most 

tases of the decimal system of measures, weights, | no obstacle to their admission to the bar; and it | prominent subjects discussed. 

and coins, Mr, T. A. Tefft read a paper on Universal | seemed now that they might write for the press. In On Saturday evening the final genc’al meeting of 

Currency, proposing the dollar as the standard more- | any case, he protested against the public service being | the Congress was held in St. George’s Hall ; when the 
unit. Mr James Yates, Vice-President of the | made a refuge for the destitute minds of the country.” | Lord Chancellor of Ireland, committing a very 


S. Howson, Principal of the Collegiate | national blunder, read his opening address. The 
subject was Jurisprudence. After this a series ol 


ion il Association for obtaining a uniform! The Rev. J. 
il System of | f Mea sures, Weights, and Coins, | Institution. Liverpool, read a paper on the ‘ Pro- 
paper, entitled “The Requisites of a good 





\ gress and Probable Results of Recent Examination | formal resolutions was proposed and carried. In 
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proposing the last resolution, Lord Brougham said 
that at the meeting at Birmingham last year 800 
tickets were disposed of, but in Liverpool the number 
had reached 2000 ; and that even on Monday morning 
before the proceedings had commenced, they were 50 
per cent. in advance of the previous year. 

Thus concluded the public proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation in Liverpool. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


EDUCATION IN ART. 

Mr. Ruskin—having succeeded in establishing the 
genius of Turner; won for himself the character 
of the most earnest of critics on painting and archi- 
tecture, and a reputation as master of a style of com- 
position not excelled by any contempor writer ; 
after having created by his precepts a distinct school 
of painters; powerfully aided the revival and practice 
of Gothic architecture amongst us; obtained greater 
attention to art and its cultivation by bis University 
of Oxford and the educated classes of England: assis- 
ted in the selection and exhibition of Turner's gift of 
his works to the nation; besides many other remark- 
Able efforts of a career of sincerity and zeal—has lately 
evinced a desire and inclination to aid another creat 
movement of the time. He appears to be greatly dis- 
posed either to undertake or assist in the guidance of 
the -art-education of the people as part of the 
elementary instruction in the schools throughout the 
kingdom. 








i 
} 
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His first essay in this dire ‘tion was the teachi ig of 





drawing in the Working Man’s College, since which 
he has published his letters on drawing, arranged the 
earliest drawings of Turner at Marlborough House 
with the express object of showing the founda- 
tions of the great painter's skill as a draughts- 
man: he has also in the late middle-class 
examinations of the University of Oxford filled 
the office of “Examiner in Drawing;” and he 
now comes nearer the province of the Government 
Department of Art by his paper read before the Social 
cience Association last week on Education in Art. 

No person will consider that the views of an author 
f such persistent activity as Mr. Ruskin can be well 
Jlowed to remain unnoticed; and no one who is 
ware of t 


the determination with which he has im- 
pressed the public with his opinions on art, will allow 
himself to think that a paper on such a subject 
from his peu has no further motive than the general 
one of being read and numbered, or even reprinted, 
amongst the proceedings of the Association for whose 
enlightenment it was penned. No. Mr. Ruskin has 
adopted a new theme, and is forming the basis of 
fresh labour and usefulness. Neither can the present 
management and working of the system by the 
Government Department be considered to ‘be so 
satisfactory as to preclude attempts on his part 
to make it more systematic, general, and effective. 
The head of that department is not artistically 
qualified for its direction; the art-superintendent 
is better known as a landscape painter than a 
teacher of art ; and the masters under them have only 
attained the direction of their schools by their eduea- 
tion in the routine of the exploded Schools of Design. 
It is urged by the Daily News against Mr. Ruskin’s 
views, as set forth in this paper, that he should have 
made himself acquainted with the plan of tuition in 
practice in the existing schools, and that the practice 
of teaching design has been abandoned since 1852, 
in favour of elementary drawing. But we apprehend 
that Mr. Ruskin has found that, although the teaching 
of design only, has been abandoned from its failure 
to produce any practical results, which undoubtedly 


is the case, yet he has been unable to ascertain clearly 


what is the definite end laboured at by the pupils in the 
Schools of the Department of Art.” At the present 
time an exhibition of works of manufacture designed 
by pupils and masters of the schools, in iron, pottery, 
cabinet work, and textile fabrics, is shown at Ken- 
sington, which leads us naturally to suppose that 
practical design is still the aim of the Department ; 
and, although in lectures and reports by the super- 
intendents and oflicers it is repeatedly stated that 
the teaching of elementary drawing—the education 
of the eye and hand—would alone be encouraged 
in future; and although in the majority of the 
provincial schools this is all that is attempted, yet 
we find at Norwich and Belfast more advanced 
and limited purposes are in operation. Moreover, 
in the Central School at Kensington a class for the 
study of landscape painting has been formed since 
1855, and classes for painting in all the known 
methods, and of every class of subject ; whilst, as we 
lately observed, the master and pupils have been 
engaged in a very unsatisfactory reproduction of old 
portraits for a room in the Houses of Parliament. 
Indeed, it appears that in all the schools the direction 
taken in the studies of the pupils depends upon the 
bent and tastes of the masters rather than upon any 
Method of study that has received the sanction of 
authorities in the question. In London we find the 
pupils copying pictures by the old masters, and ulti- 
mately leaving the Department to practise as pro- 
fessional painters; whilst at Sheffield we may find 
prizes given for the production of designs of cande- 
Jabra, or at Manchester for patterns of chintz prints. | 








| We think, therefore, Mr, Ruskin may be excused for 

ignorance (if it deserve the name) of the system of 
teaching, ef its practical working, and its general 
expediency ; we only doubt whether or not the In- 
spectors of the Department of Art know themselves 
what is the system they teach, or what is likely to 
be its ultimate result. As we recently mentioned, 
the same problem has been discussed in France, and 
Mr. Ruskin’s views appear to be nearly identical 

I 


with those supported by the committee of the Aca- 
démie des Beaux Arts to whom it was submitted by 
the Government for solution. 

| Mr. Ruskin asserts that in his practical experience 
he has found it easy to create amongst working men, 
females, and children an interest and delight in mas- 
tering correct drawing, and, after remarks on the 
importance of its use as part of the common education 
of all classes, insists that it would be « isy to come to 
“an authoritative recommendation 
of study to the public; a method det 
the concurrence of some of our best painters, 
avowedly sanctioned by them, so as to leave no 


room for hesitation in its acce 
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site relations of magnitude) is impossibl ) 
habits of mathematical accuracy In traost f the out 
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line of complex form is therefore among the 

among the most important, means of « his taste. 
Ag it will be found that among amateur nts there 
is almost universal deficiency in the power of 

roundness of a surface. They frequer draw 

derable dexterity and vigour, but I itt 

sense of those modulations in form which can 

pressed by gradations in shade. The assurance to such per- 
sons that no object could be z ntil the 





en or drawn t 








draughtsman had acquired t of modulating surface 
by gradations wrougit with some pointed instrument, would 
it once prevent much vain labour end to mar 


sit, but bind him; 
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errors which not only retard 
which prevent him from either attaining excellence himself 
or understanding it in others l be to give 
instances of other principles which it is equal) 1 
that the student shot rtain that all painters of 
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n rn student labe i it 
at t sight might I 1e 
number of examples ty \ - 
round him in galleries or s s Lis distu ] 
b inconsistencies of various excellences, and by his own 
pi ctions for false beauties in second or third rate works 


He is thus prevented from observi 


and its merits or fe 
tain facility in its} 
{ very desirable that some stand of 





{ all our schools ; 


a standard which, it 
| need not necessarily be the highest } 





is the rightest possit l ) 
dent should imitate works of the n 
much to be desired that he should be 
have fewest faults. 
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Without proce ding to any statement as to the re- 
rative as regarded art 





quirements of the English o 


education, he urged that att 





jon should t mcen 


trated on the immediate object 


and anticipated that every encouragement would be 


of general instruction, 


obtained in its prosecution. 

As itis a subject of the tirst 1 ational importance, it 
will be well if the simplicity and decision of his sug- 
from the 








gestions receive early practical adopti 
Committee of the Privy Council. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
THe annual vacation at the National Gallery ceases 
to-day, and the rooms in Trafalgar square and 
Marlborough House will be opened to the public on 
Monday, when the new arrangement by which the 
public will be excluded on Thursdays and admitted 
on Saturdays will come into operation. There will 
be no additions to the pictures of British painters at 
Marlborough House. In Trafalgar-square some fresh 
arrangement of the pictures will be noticed; but the 
new additions are comprised in two pictures only. 
We presume that the dismissal of the travelling agent 
in July last may be assigned as the cause of so few 
new purchases being presented to public view this 
year, as in previous years a greater number of works 
have been added. However, the public will soon | 
learn for themselves how far Lord Elcho has done | 











them a service in this matter. We trust that nothin 
will be in this day allowed to retard or prevent the 
increase of the national collection to that complete- 
ness which the galleries of the Continent attained 
many years since. It is not creditable to t 
nation, whilst we have the finest private co 
tions in the world, and Russia and the smallest Ger- 
man states have immense public museums of pictures, 
that the National Gallery of the British pe » Te- 
mains, after thirty years of existence, the most pe 
and limited in extent, although the excellence « 
pictures is generally far higher than those of the 
Continent. 

The first of the new pictures to be noticed is one 
by the Florentine master, Domenico Ghirlandajo, 











born in 1449, and who died between 1495 and 
1498. Hisreal surname was Bigordi, but he inherited 
the name bv which he is best known from his father, 





to whom it was applied from his celebrity in Florence 


as a maker of an ornament for the h f 
ladies, believed to have been made of silv« te- 
rally means “ garlander” or “* garland-m er 
working with his father as a jeweller, r 





port taste for design 
being placed with Alessio Baldivinetto, 
accomplished painter. His 
Sistine Chapel, of which one, 
Peter and Andrew,” is still 
in the churches of Florence, and these ex- 
emplify his best characteristics, His easel pictures 
are not so admirable, but are generally remarkab! 
for the introduction of excellent heads from nature, a 
happy novelty for which he receives prai-e. The 
ublic galleries of Florence contain several excellent 
xamples of his smaller works, 
nental collections are not wanting in specimens; but 
a greater variety of his works is to be fou h 
churches and private collections of Florence than else- 
where. He was the teacher of Michael Angelo, and 
was remarkable for executing many t 
in mosaic, which he deemed to be painting 
time. He had many assistants, pupils, and imitat 

of his style, among whom were his two brothers. 


He is always admitted to be one of the greatest 
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drawing raits and 
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Calling of 
Others are 
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masters of the Tuscan school. Gifted with an eye so 
true that his drawing was never incorrect, his 


t 1¢ 





composition was most refined and elegant, and 
barmony of his colouring l, whilst th 
erace of his figures and the sweet natural faces ar 
well accom- 


is delight 


pleasing to the last degree. He was 
plished in technical mastery and finish, and his works 
have endured, and, when not injured wilfully, have 
come down to our time in wonderful preservati 
Works by Ghirlandajo are very rare in Engl 
there were only two in the Manchester exhibition, 
and tho$t were wrongly ascribed to Masaccio, and 1 
National Gallery hitherto contained none. ‘The « 
we shall now describe was purchased at Fl 


155/., and was formerly possessed by the Contugi 


family of Volterra. It ison panel, painted in 











and is 3 feet 2} inches by 2 feet 53 inches in It 
isin the best condition; not free from re; 
certainly as finely preserved as could be expected f 

its age. The figures are half life size, the principal 
one being a grandly-conceived Virgin in the centre, 
with a severe type of face but caim expr } I 
elaborate head-dress, attired in a mani 
fastened over her shoulders with a s rooch cf 





rubies and pearls; her neck is of 
head-dress and yellow hair hang down on each 
of the head. Her upraised arms and hands, i: 

ration of the infant on her kne I 
side of the mantle, which is in gr 
broidered work; a bright red robe is underne 
The infant, with great vivacity, 
Virgin, holding a mulberry in his fingers. On either 
le are two angel with a 
their faces are exquisitely natural, displaying 

: 





3s, ex 








looks up to 


Sik Is, one Wight scariet role 





most benignant purity and sweetness; they are evi- 
dently portraits, vet idealised with refined gra 
rhe three figures make up a composition which, for 


elegance of design and harmony ef colouring, will 
obtain general admiration. Over them ha t 

curtains, in red and gold. The b is a 
beautiful landscape, with a hewn rock prominently 
placed. It is the valley of the Arno at Floren 
almost literally placed before us. No more pleasin 
picture has been added to the gallery for 


<ground 





may, in its purity and calmness, be classed with the 


Melzi Perugino; but it has a delicacy and freshness, 
and an exalted naivefe, not belonging to that work 
It is placed in a most magnificent new frame oi 
renaissance design, and presents itself to the visitor 
as a perfect jewelled treasure, which indeed it is. 

Ihe other painting will be but little admired after 
the tirst has been properly enjoyed. It is simply a 
portrait, in the style of Holbein, but scarcely so good. 
Its painter is one Antony Moro, indifferently called 
Antonio and Anthony More, which last was his name 
amongst us when he was court painter to Quecn 
Mary. Hewas born at Utrecht, and was a pupil of 
Holbein, by whom he was introduced to England. 
He was a distinguished portrait painter; Walpole 
speaks well of him. He was employed by Philip of 
Spain to paint the portrait of Queen Mary, and went 
from England to that country, dying in Flanders in 





1588. 


The fine portrait of Sir ‘Thomas Gresham in 
the Manchester Exhibition was attributed to bim, 
though sent and catalogued as a Holbein; and there 
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lieved to be Moro’s. In Beck- 
collection at Fonthill Abbey there were two, 


thers strongly 


1 the new portrait of the National Gallery is one 


It was sold at Christie’s a short time 


>to Mr. Niewenhuys, and purchased from him by 


f the Gallery. 

irl or young lady of 18, Jeanne 
rchel, daughter of Count Egm« a political 
y of the Spanish Governor of the Netherlands, 
ke of Alva, who consigned him to death. She 
1! full, round cheeks, 
r dark brown hair, 











k from t he forehead, with long 
he stands looking intently 
r roundly-formed hands 





looped behi 






spectator, with h 


fl ied in front, with many jewelled rings on her fin- 


Her dress fits tight to the figure, with still 
or long sleeves, ending in cufis of fur. Itisa 
1 in colour, a w atered moreen in material. 
1 her waist is a golden girdle — from which 
a sheath. The breast is richly 
A dull green background 








ortrait it is no doubt the most exact and 
As an example of a broad touch and de- 
finish, with good flesh painting, it will be 


é “h by painters. Asa picture, the public will ob- 
serve its hard drawing, and smile at the quaintness of 


and fashion of the dress. It is a good 
ative picture of an artist whose works are 


to be seen at all times. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS 
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publication, the Photographic News, in its las 
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1 the ttending attempts to repro- 
photography the correct 1ij and shade of 
intings, and ex] ses a hope that some amateur 
make it the subject of study and experiment. 
ugh some | raphers have, by various expe- 
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that the possibility of 
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7 as well. 
Scharf, }-, has been elected an honorary 
College, London, and Mr. W. 





mas has been appointed to the Pr fessorship of 


and orial Art, a vacant by the 


ignation of Mr. Scharf. The Landscape classes 
remain under the direction of Mr. Warren. 
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Th ne on * Ancient Pottery ” in th 
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| perial palaces, to the renovation at the Luxembourg 
of the famed bed-chamber of i 
walls are filled with fine ; 
bens, and others, in superb old carved frames, which | 
are now found to be greatly decayed. 

Statues of the Em iperors of 
ion in the Imperial 
They are in white out 
bv Herr Dietrich, 


Austria a are in course of 


and three others by 
Professor Fernkorn, of Vienna, have been placed, and 
are spoken highly of as imposing works. 

i order in which the 


bas-reliefs by a young Vienna artist, 
as cles of great interest will be 
to gratify the antiquary. 
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claims for preservation ; 
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by others of the noble patrons. Instead pe meeting Jaumont, 
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The member 3 were | 
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an inspection of hex 
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,in his “Art Treasure 
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infer that Robert Duke 
interred in the chapter-house of Gloucester Cathedral. 
The inscriptions denoting other 
brevity, and appear to have ! 

walls to preserve the memory of each place of sepul- 
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It is seldom that a room of 
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converted into the roel station, 
' the brickwork dec oration 
was provided at a 

inn on the banks of the New iver: 
i about 100 persons, ; 
, having a a pleasant 
day’s social and instructive intercourse, all the better 
for the unpretentious character of the entire pro- 


hampton, near Witney. 


uld seem that the Emperor accords 
: ndour a countenance and attention 
*h he is incapable of feeling due to art. This, 
and not reverence for the great masters, has led, 
amidst the restorations and improvements of the im- 


yates Journal informs us that the fine 
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found in this collection 
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Akerman, the Secretary to the Society of 
a has been employing his vacation in re- 
among the Anglo-Saxon graves at Bright- 
He has explored more than 
forty graves, and has been more fort ‘anate than usual 
in what he has obtained therefrom, and which will 
be exhibited with his report at the forthcoming meet- 
ings at Somerset House. 
made in the grave of an old Saxon warrior, whose 
skeleton measured 7 feet in height. 
a sword, the guard decorated with embossed silver, 
the chape of the scabbard of bronze, inlaid with figures 
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in gold. A large quantity of beads, spindle-whorls, 
toilet implements, knives, fibulz of a variety of forms, 
and a few remains of the ornamental buckets which 
are occasionally found in Saxon graves, and are 
believed to have been used for ale or me by this | family 
race of drinkers. Some urns, with burnt , i F 
them, mav lead to the ition that t 


Roman mode « was originally observed by MUSICAL A 


Victoria Cross are invited to attend, and t ervices 
of the bands of tl ; 


t lier, Coldstream, 1 Scots 
Fusilier Guards have been secured to aid the musical 
arrangements. 








ife of Sir W illia m 
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the Anglo-Sax 23 not rathe Ar Christmas the Ps [ a4 
old burial plac mans was couraged | their ved s at the cl d 
by the Saxon habit the Lyceum, 1 y to y \ do Svd n 
instances; and that we consequently h: ! I not t n equally profit i Emma Stanley, 
funereal relies of both people. verts to Mr. E. T. Smith and b 
ant xcell 
It is reported that Mr. E. T. Smith is among the | Henry Barkly, who went to see the “ Seven 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. competitors for the lease of Her Majesty's Theatr | 
Surely one monster theatre is enough for him: We rd of the North, has hada 

sii te a are no ithout ho howe\ hat so ill b a journal wi :dopts 

THE MUSIC OF THE WEEK. found y. taste, and it enoug to keep er Sh It appe 3 that 
CRITICAL opinions on I have | Ital Opera at the « I n Lond i by Mr. A $ ass mn 
not only been very diver I forma t Il not again i ) s tr } Lan ex- 
stances gone to that point xt) | t \ t humiliati sn g eof the 
Martha has fate subject to some strange, t ! in tl om nob] of this, the i mal the 
and fanciful handli While one maintains that it | theatres in the world, given up to darkness at ! pe n tl esence of a 
ought to take high rank in the school of Aub lack beetles him to ¢ n the stage 
Rossini, anothe ‘ts that it belongs to no se llins’s & Vial at e ld show him The accom 
at all. T o affirm that it is a light, O 1d writ ‘I prod 1 however, at orth two 
opera ar ! that it a he Death Draught 1oleson fear of M \nder- 
as heavy as lea t ess atteries bef his eyes, re- 
a third party st e same as ge. O f Melbourne 
and decides at o >, a confederate of A son, 
the patronage bestowed on Martha in an E1 \ igan’s ng a 
dress at Drury Lane duri eek be is 1 to | talk 
criterion of its merits, we infer that, though the f prov ] Publi ve ] very 
be not a decided hit, it certainly is not a failure n, - rous of f 
condemnation given to it by some, on to heat cone . w some 12. th 
its not being of home production, has not a f merit, 1 | pr . M. Léon Beauvallet, it is s have 
weight with the liberal and discriminating. Very few | were we to lose him finally his pla n the stage | a marionette theatre on the Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
operas from forcign sources have amore dome sticas f in which the marionettes will be made to represent 
than Martha, The scenery and dresses carry ah art ona le princi tors of Paris, their voices being imi- 
look about them, and a we i known melod. highly - | tated cl 
homelier still. On this pivot the oper r popular en- tigoletto was given last week at the Italian Opera in 
sense, turns. Note for note the “ ore restored | Par the principal characters being played by MII 

















































































Summer” is repeated. are t d 1, M. Ludovico iani, Corsi, Madame 
certed pie es of more than ordinary or, Ch ot large | Na Di and Ang 
apostrophe in praise of * beer” would be much more | theatres fi i nade concerts, s sudden] At the Grand Opera (Paris) a new work by 
effective if entrusted to a singer who has a large | discovered that of sixty performers is the 2 I’, David is about to be produced, in which Madame 
voice. Mr Patey is sadly deficient in power, unaton d | plus ultra of hart and that t } } B 1i Mar will o« Meyer- 
for in acting. The pieces encored are almost in- ; theatre exactly ioned to t fu ey ent er has the n ript of a new opera to be 
variably the same with different audiences. Th s to gi 1 u it the Comiat but it | not be brought 
mounting of the opera i t before his return from Nice Phe principal $ 
Although there was not y nanity ar « ed to Madame Cabel, MM. Faure a1 1inte 
on W sday evening at ugh all 
hear / h,it was not an em ; | Aj Alexan Dumas h arly « let Faust.” 
however, too many “gaps ruin’s Lo sume | Wen sava * Fau is the east a dozen 
entrance.” The cast of principals was of an un- 1 meeting is it matie librar } 12 \ < ine tion 
juestionable order. If we except Reeves, they were I ven at the A ( 
nearly identical with those who impersonated the commences Giuglini, the tenor now t Trieste, at 
chief characters duri the recent festi in secu { {1 per mont f rit few 
George Perren supplied th of tl 1 men 3|1 ts f immer sum, he pre : i 
robusto, and, truth to say, i s unles wi I o tol paid s i 
stands out as the grea st Oo! itorio of modern times: S, and ! stulsn gets more money t i 
it appeals in an es] they give a r, and is sure to ain longer 
musical edue \ both l o | S pl ( i opera at 
tual instincts of hi i tl G entitled io per ( [t is 
the masses, the dev kn f S Phe ¢ rts x int I eribed as 1} g a work of cousi ble promise on 
ideas must be gradual. ice in St. J s’s Ha id it is in 1- | account of the orig itv of the melo¢ 
the strict attention mplat ) addit ‘ ) ida s Pele is | 5] La Scala 
and prof ind cone i rt i se last v ! ry M l with lit success 
to end. The com ypular and tive. Iti ing al —s 
seized on for repeti f the p } music and t | ent of all = 
many, as they damag sup 1e | tt \ ( n ha HE sk JEATRES. 
infused a great deal left on the favoura of t y 
into the character of ae 
assumed treasvms a unnual 1 f I I I theatr el f the week 
Madame Rudersdorf led off the magnifi ty was lin St. ( gr ( roduction of y King 
opens the second part, °° Hear ve, Israt _ ! lay even x last ibout 100 me y r. Kea i PI 3s i I retie 
mense effect. Weiss madeas much of the i it, Includi lar numt of la i able mana t hin ii i 
yart entrusted to him 3 his voice wo Iter Ss ll ma } S g « 1 t Xt ] \ 11 
Chere were not many bright specimens of g, Mr. Spark, the so ( r cout Ave i c 
too little regard was paid to the baton; and a few vo he uJ \ John tt it does no serve consider 
loud and impetuous, ad ] tary, to read the x rt. | tion, but t it has beer s 
Olympus than there wa it ted the s ty 1 ven f e season 1 as 
most faul co rted el 1 an mem- lai piece of spl r 
chorus, vy, holv’—a | I i ictivi I sque, with which Mr. K Seve 
of punctuality. Mr Willy was a hostin h I i 3 prol by | 1 favoured t tow! i vel eas 
as his ba could not walk very well alone, th nest ec —wi with an u ually la urn of t L to 
them up and kept them t i scape ing ‘con n the ranks of the Ma- | their metropolitan homes from excursions and sea- 
conducted. The orato rio was heard to great disad- | drigal umittee urged upon the | side residence, would alone prove that this 1s not one 
vantage, from the continual hum of persons who pre- | m Mu r arsals, 1 rj of t g revit als y hich em en to ex- 
ferred a ceaseless movement on the floor to a quiet | tha may be ready whenever | ba all fi er ill ration. At t le commencement 
seat, and who indulged in audible jokes at the expense | call report was u usly | of his 1] s M vn decorated and played the 
of the better-conducted. If oratorios are to be one of | ado lected conduct ‘ le history of Aing John; and he has now re- 
the sources of isement at the Surrey Music Hall Or 1 « rence of person vi it with every ¢ cimess of costume and some 
during the winter months, the executive must bestow | inter vor usic in s¢ 1S, Gal nery, and partly, we presume, as he 
a thought on this. home is held in the theatre of 1] this farewell season repeat all his 
A quartett party of four sisters, named Greenhead, | th : convened by the Tonic great parts lad it been intended to rank with the 
are now taking a daily share of the morning musical | Sol-f: ssociation, and consisting of a numerous dioramic pageantry of ‘* Henry VIII., with 
entettainments at th : Polytechnic. The instruments nbly of the teachers and friends of vocal educa tue gorgeous chivalry of “Richard ik. or 
employed are first and second violins, violoncello, and n; the object of the conveners of the meeting | the profuse picturesqueness of ‘The Mi rchan 
Pianoforte. These artists have had evidently consi- ng to obtain a full repr tation of all the dif- , of ice,” there would have _been found ample le 
derable pra tice together; they evince rather a dashing | ferent educational parties, and of tl friends of vari- opp to introduce some of the ordinary 
Style of play than a tas y and finished one. Their! ous singing systems. fects ed in those revivals. lute text 
Success de pe nds more on tl e character of the music {| The managers of the ¢ tal Pala r an the Second scar ly warranted the match- 





} ] ‘ ili aad —_ 
! ld London, alive with all its grotesque 
‘ ; wey, ; 
iracters at Bolingbroke’s entry; nor did the stage 


ections of the Merchant of Venice demand the 





performed than on the style of performing it. While | attraction for the maaibon at the close of what 
the listener is observing the — dexterity required | pro yved a very illi i 

in working out a long string of chrom: atic passag res, | giving a military Jéte on Monday next, the anniver- : 
the ear is sudden! ly assailed with some well-known | sary of the battle of Balaklava, when all the tro: psnow | bodily introduction of the masqued revellers to see 


Strain—one that appeals directly to the sympathies {in London who have received the Crimean medal or | whom Shylock forbids the fair Jessica to clamber to 





season, have Gaecidead upon | Cc 
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the casement. Yet both were ingeniously 
duced ; and had it been the cue of the manager to 
produce any such extraordinary illustration in the 





revival of Monday, he could have fi 
opportunity to doso. He might have 
scene, such as the stage has never yet 





the encounter of the French and English 
Angier; or he would have produced entirely new 
effects by representing the flood that destroyed the 
King’s treasure, baggage, and body troops in the Li 
colushire fens. We say this in no depreciating s 
but because it is neither just to the manager 















public to describe this reproduction as one of 
remarkable illustrations that have surprised ar 
lighted the town. No doubt we shall have, d or 
this last season, a signal revival equal to those that 


receded. 
1 former times the perform a of Mond 
have been thought a marvel, and for all the neces- 














sary purp ses of the st ige it was, in every r spect 
ample. ‘The costumes, in all their reality, were ad- 
] 1 to; and the dull chain armour, with no, or, very 
lain surcoats, were rigidly adhered to; as were tl 

long gowns and caps, which werk ( 
means picturesque. Nothing was s i 





and the antiquary ought to 
that the mana ger £0 far m< 
2 scenery was ¢ , but not st 
cept in the last scene, when Swinstead “Al 
am onli ght effect was much admired. 


training that all concerned in these h 














stage ica 
plays have acquired led to a realisation of the various 
chivalrous groups, with their loud defiance, their 

rd-parleying interviews, and with all the clangor 
and excitement of war, armed the teeth, and i 


col gr apt ong 
the P ‘ iy itself it is not necessary to say mu 
and it 












A nea n has been printed for the theatre, 

contai 1 and sensible notes, which point out the 
historic ts *h the author has transposed or 
distorted to suit t be considered the exigencies of 
the drama. 7h and Death of King John is 
certainly by no means of the firs st rank of even the 
clirot lays, though it contains in the King, Fal- 
con , Hubert, Redicher ee and Constance, charac- 
ters which have the true Shakespearean elucidation. 
Chere can be little doubt that much of the old chroni- 


play, which had possession of the stages when 
Shakespeare commenced his career, is still to be found 











in the present play, like the old bricks and stones ina 
Saxon erection on a Roman foundation. There is, 
indeed, still much rubble and flint in the work bearing 
Shakespeare's name. Collier, the most reliable 
thority in such matters, tells us Shakespeare 
took the course usual with dramatists of the 
lying to his own purposes as much as 

uld be advants is of the old 

ted the two parts into one drama, 


main features followed the story, 
history, but as it was fixed i 








Dn in 
popular belief How closel he adhered to the old 
incidents, and how he moditied the characters which 
he did , can only be seen by those who will 

17 ys 
rouble 


» themselves to compare the old and the Shake- 










spearean play. By the strong — ssions against 
foreign invasions and Roman domination, there is rea- 
son tu believe the old play w as brought out close upon 
t Spanish armada. These declama- 
t he ist retained, though he conside- 
4 modil » national and popular 
ls. It ing to know that, twenty 


birth, an old Protestant 

John had _ 

then in existence. 

not much need be said, 

ppertunities for the display of pure passion 
> perpetual braying of trumpets and the 


yssession ot 





for there are 





swords, which seem to have had such 

ssistible charms for our ancestors. The sum- 

moning of towns, the defiance of heralds, the rival 

clamation of royalty surrounded by their more 
than half sword-narlevine h] Le san toati 

t 1 Nal ord-parieving nobies, the re sentation 






of the conducting political affairs by speeches which 
could never have taken place as represented, were all 
points of deepest interest to an ancient audience that 
iad no daily papers to report or moralise on the great 
events. They devoured many matters with 
greedy ears, which have, it must be confessed, lost 
their interest with us moderns, except as having a 
rhetorical or antiquarian interest. The unbounded 
sorrow of Constance; the piteous sufferings of tl 
gentle boy ; the rough humanity of Hubert; the heroic 
and thorough English gallantry of Falconbridge; 
and the wily villany of the King, have all human 
interest, and herein the true Shakespearean vein is 
perceptible. Mr. Kean expressed with great force 
the spasmodic workings of the King’s dastardly and 
cruel nature, and created considerable effect by his 
tempting of Hubert, and y! his horrible death, rez 
dering it more natural and less revolting bye mactiog 
it upon a litter. It is apart in many respects suite sd 
to Mr. Kean, though we can never forget that all the 
scions of the powerful Plantagenets were indued with 
aright royal chivalrous spirit, boasting and domi- 
neering temperament, and also witha personal physique 
remarkable for manly beauty and strength. 
were, in fact, a great family of royal horse-riders ; 
and quick- 


I 
, 
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} iblic 








beautiful, brutal, dashing, false, sensual, 
witted. 











| to realise the reserved 


They | 





the Duties on Paper. The chair was taken by Dr. 
Grey, editor of the Dublin Freeman's Journal. A 
long and able address was delivered by Mr. John 

Arthur was asweet } Cassell, who, with Mr. Jobn Francis, formed a 
Mr. Ryder de- | deputation from the London society, Mr. Cassel} 
irian surrendering to a fine That the paper duty is a tax upon labour; 
alter Lacy looked tle half of | that it is a vexatious interference with the manu- 
ph ysical, though the other glorious peace’ r, and obstructive to the progress of edu- 

nating fr : a heroic nature, was not so com- | cation.” This resolution was unanimously carried. 
ht I fulfilled. The other personages were all well | Mr. J. Robinson, of the Daily Express, moved the 
haracteristically uttered and personated, and | next resolution—“ That it was desirable the mem- 
» play was th That it | bers of the Irish newspaper and periodical press, 
sommand any great length of popularity is printers, publishers, paper makers, and gener ul con- 
>the announeement of the performance of | sumers, should all join in the effort now 
1 Monday. Indeed, we feel assured that | making to obtain the repeal of the paper duty 


Mrs. 


her ] 


Kean's Constance rose to genuine passion in 
ast scene, and her abandonme nt to grief raised | 
her sorrow to the sublime posi itio mm the noble mother 
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something 1 h more marv us isin store for the | in the ensuing session of Parliament.” Mr. W. k. 
crowning effort that is to finish a career so distin- | Stephens seconded the resolution, which was 
guished as that of Mr. Kean and Mrs. Kean. put from the chair and adopted. Mr. James 

M‘Donnell, of Oldbawn Mills, moved, and Mr. 


a eee ne cre ee 
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Faulkner seconded, a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to carry out the . solution of the 
slish and Scotch associations. Mr. James Anderson 
Scott moved the next resolution, to the effect that 
‘A subscription be entered into in order to promote 
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iH Trepa ( bration of the 
( vy An arv at Glasgow are being carried the objects of the Trish Auxiliary to the London Asso- 
on with great vigour, anda list of those who have | ciation for Repealing the Duties on Paper. [he 
reads eed to accept the office of wards will be | Subscription list was at once opened, and all present 
found in our advertising colur put down their names. The subscriptions ranged from 
Pop correspondence with Broome. which has | tive guineas to one. A vote of thanks was presented 
heen ] brought to licht, is now in the hands of | to the deputation. é 
Messrs ttick and Simr Pieeadillv. for sale The annual general meeting of the Historic Society 





by auction, consist of nearly 100 letters) many of | of Lancashire and Cheshire was held in the grand 





them in the handwriting of Pope, and nearly all re- | jury room at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, at seven 
late to the translation of the Odyssey. Thev are said | o’clock on Monday evening last, Major-General the 
throw new i ghton the relative shares in that work of | Hon. Sir Edward Cust in the chair. The secretary 
P oy, Mr. ‘eae and Mr. Fenton. read the report, which, with the treasurer’s statement 

The “ete don correspondent of the Manchester Zaa- | of account, was passed unanimously, and orde red to 
miner and Times gives some snecial information | be printed. After the us sual votes of thanks a ballot 
respecting the polities of some of our metropolitan | Was taken for the new council and officers, which re- 


sulted in the election of William Brown, Esq., M.P., 
as vice-president, in the room of J. T. Danson, Esa., 

who retires—all the other ofiicers being re- electe d 

according to rumour, been on foot. but all | with the following gentlemen as sectional members, 
have failed on one point or another. It is said, how- | Viz.:—Archa ology . Messrs. Forest, Gibson, J: ACO rb, 
ever, that within the last few days steps have beentaken | Macintyre, M.D.. _— and Robson, aot Aso 
which will render inevitable a change of proprietor- | Tature, Messrs. H. A. Bright, Buxton, Burke, Corey, 
ship, and more than one party is already named as Rev. A. Ramsay, M. i. "y and Steans.—Science, Messrs. 
being desirous to acquire what it is really very diffi- Bell, G. M. Browne, Hartnup, Newlands, C.E., 


e eye i aac 4 Pn 
cult to regard as a valuable acquisition. Amongst Sansom, and Towson. 


contemporaries :—“‘ It has been understood, as I have 
told you before, that one of your high-priced London 
contemporaries was.in the market. Various negotia- 
tions have 











other things, it is said confidently, and I am inclined The annual ceremony of conferring degrees and 
to believe with truth, that the party now repre- honorary distinctions upon the stude nts of the Queen 8 
sented by a clever weekly journal is desirous again | C ollege, Dublin, took place on Friday last, in St. 
to acquire a representative in the daily press, Patrick’s Hall, Dublin Castle, in the presence of the 
Misrepresented, as they habitually are, by most , Lord Lieutenant and a distinguished assembly. The 
sections of the press, it is certainly not surprising Right Honourable ) Maziere Brady, Vice Chancellor of 

lites should desire a more frequent, power- the University, delivered the usual address, and, after 





conferring the degrees, the L ord Lieutenant addressed 
the assembly upon the occasion. 

On Wednesday afternoon a numerous meeting of 
the supporters of the Hyde Park College for Youn; 


irorgan than it is possible to find in a 
And it is prettv well known in 
s, that they only once—and that 








journ ilistic 








is ever since—regretted the step which about four 

years ago deprived them of an efficient medium of | Ladies was held, at the College, 31, “Westbourne- 
communication with the public. While talking of | terrace, for the purpose of hearing the introductory 
journ lism, I may add thatit is, 1 believe, true. that | lecture on the opening of the terms for the yea: 
on the death of the late Mr. Crompton, the proprie- ensuing. ‘The lecture was delivered by Robert Harri- 


son, Esq., Professor of English Literature and Modern 
History, the subject being ‘On Books to be rea: "ig 
The proceedings were the inauguration of the year of 
On Saturdav last a large meeting was held at St. which embraces the Michaelmas, Lent, anc 
Ge _— Hall, Liverpool, for the purpose of witness- Easter terms. The College was founded in 1853, « 0 d 
ing the awa re of prizes and certificates to the suc- | is conducted, not as a commercial s} peculation, but 
cessful candidates at the recent Oxford middle-class | a committee of gentlemen, for tl . purpose of aff yr z 
examinations. The Earl of Carlisle presided, and | to young ladies the advant: uges of a sound and ex- 

Mr. Gladstone addressed the audience in favour of | tended education. 
The American Publishers’ Circular has a wonderful 


the system of examinations. 

Lord Murray has written tale of a very ancient MS. copy of the Bible. This 
secretary of the London Mechanics’ Institution, ex- | is a wee of six hundred pages, containing the 
pressing his concern that the present Mechanics’ In- | whole Bible in » Latin language. It belongs to 

assistance, and | the Rev. Dr. Duffield of Detroit. The book is made 


stitution should need extraneous : 
ga draft for 1007. in aid of the fund for pur- | entirely of vellum, and the printing is all done by 





torship of the daily organ of the fashionable world, 
and the peiel mouthpiece of Lord Palmerston, 
passed to ‘a Manchester man.’” 
study, 





to the corresponding 


tl 





inclosing 


chasing the lease of the building, in orderto extinguish | hand with a pen and ink. Every letter is perfect in 
the heavy annual charge for rent. The total amount | its shape, and cannot be distinguished by any im- 
required to effect this desirable object is 35007. The | perfections in form from the printed letters of the 
subscription from private sources amounts to 4001. A | present day. The date is A.p. 930, five hundred 





and sixty years before printing was invented. The 
vellum upon which it is printed is of the finest kind, 
‘and is made of the skin of young lambs and kids, 
dressed and rubbed with pumice stone until it is very 
thin. This American relic was presented to Dr. 
Duffield by Lewis Cass, jun., Minister at Rome. He 
procured it of a Greek monk, who brought it from 
the Greek convent of St. Catherine, at the foot of 


public appeal is shortly to be made. 

The Times in high glee records that ‘ the copyright, 
goodwill, and plant of the Bristol Advertiser, a cheap | 
paper, which has had an existence of about three 
vears, and the proprietor of which has just become 
bankrupt, were offered for sale by auction in one lot 
on Monday evening; but, as the biddings failed to 
reach 800/, the amount for which a bill of sale is held 


on the property, it was announced that no sale had | Mount Sinai. The first question which suggests 
taken place. The copyright was then put up, but no | itself on hearing of this MS. is, as to its being 


| genuine, and for this we should require bet ter 
warrant than even Dr. Duffield. The Boston Transcript 
says: This is not the oldest book on the continent. 


bidding could be obtained for it. 
7 


The plant also failed 
price, and it was then stated 
that, if not disposed of by private contract on or before | 





Saturday next, the property would be submitted to | There is in the library of Harvard College 
public competition piecemeal. It is said that nearly | a Greek manuscript of a portion of the 
30002. have been sunk in this ‘cheap newspaper’ | Scriptures that is older, by one or two centuries, than 
experiment.” | Dr. Duftield’s Bible. And in a private library in 


appointed | Cambridge there are several monkish manuscripts of 
the entire Bible, similar in every respect to that de- 

scribed. There is also in the same library an evan- 
gelistarium, or selections from the Gospels for the use 
of the Church, a folio volume of over 300 pages. 
written on parchment in the eighth century, ie. 1109 
years ago, and 709 years before the 
printing. This book is, of course, older by about 200 
years than the Detroit Bible, and we have no account 


The Education Commissioners have 
several assistant commissioners to make detailed in- 
quiries in certain districts of the country—these 
gentlemen having emphatic instructions to carry on 
their i investigations in an impartial spirit. 

An influential meeting was held on Wednesday, 
| at the Royal Irish Institution, College-street, Dublin, 
for the purpose of forming an association in Ireland 
similar to the London Association for the Repeal of 
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of any other book in this country of equal antiquity. | 
We find an account of this and other bibliographical 
rarities in Rey. Luther Farnham’s interesting little | 
work.—“ A Glance at Private Libraries.” Really 
our American cousins do not seem to be very far ad- 
yanced in the science of Palwography. 

The Gazette of Silesia gives some explanations on 


the report received from Vienna of the future inter- | gé 


diction of all meetings of scientific congresses in 
Austria. This interdiction will not be absolute ; such 
congresses will be tolerated as before, but no favour 
of any kind will be granted to them, such as allow- 
ances for the expenses incurred by their meetings, 
facilities for travelling to the members’ receptions, &c. 
It is on account of the last assembly of the philolo- 
gists and Orientalists, which greatly shocked the 
clerical party, that that resolution has been adopted. 
But we consider that the German savants will lose 
nothing by this; there are plenty of cities which will 
dispute the honour of receiving them, and Vienna 
alone will have to complain of a decision so little 
hospitable, taken at the instigation of some indi- 
viduals who check everything which serves to 
advance the progress of ideas, and the fusion of the 
interests of humanity. 

It is stated that the Emperor of Russia has 
authorised the students of the University of Moscow 
to translate several modern and illustrated works into 
the Russian language, to be published at the cost of 
the University. 

The Anzeiger of Nurnberg, in Bavaria, was seized | 
a few days ago, and ordered for prosecution, for 
having, in an article on the Mortara affair, “ insulted 
the Pope and the Holy Office.’ 

The friends of Alexandre Dumas, probably to 
resuscitate his waning popularity, lave been circu- 
lating a rumour of his death at St. Petersburgh. ‘II | 


wags; and it is quite certain that even the debt of 
nature the great Dumas would never pay without an 
execution. This is a revival of a very old Joe. 

M. Adolphe Reichenheim, a wealthy Jewish mer- 
chant, at Berlin, being desirous to testify the estima- 
tion in which the character and attainments of Alex- | 
ander von Humboldt are held by him, made, on the } 
occasion of that eminent man’s 89th birthday, a 
donation of 5000 thalers to the society established for 
the purpose of affording aid to poor students of the 
Jewish persuasion, the condition being attached to it 
that the sum so placed at their disposal should be 
administered as the ‘Humboldt Fund.” This, of 
course, has been readily agreed to, and a graceful 
acknowledgment from the venerable savant has 
afforded a gratifying return to the liberal donor. 

The Prussian historian Ranke is now at Venice, 
engaged in collecting, in the archives of the republic, | 
materials relating to the history of England during 
the last three centuries. 

The funeral of the German writer Varnhagen von 
Ense, who died suddenly on the 10th while playing 
a game of chess with his niece, took place at Berlin | 
on Thursday, in the presence of a large circle of | 
persons of high rank, savants, artistes, and noble 
ladies of the society of Berlin. Alexander von 
Humboldt, General Wrangel, Professor Boeckh, &c., | 
were among the mourners. 


THE POET KEATS. 
His was the soul, once pent in English clay, 
Whereby ungrateful England seemed to hold 
The sweet Narcissus, parted from his stream— 
Endymion, not unmindful of his dream. 
Like a weak bird the flock has left behind, 
Untimely notes the poet sung alone, 
Checked by the chilling frosts of words unkind ; } 
And his grieved soul, some thousand years astray 
Paled like the moon in most unwelcome day. 


’ 


His speech betrayed him ere his heart grew cold; 
With morning freshness to the world he told 

Of man’s first love, and fearless creed of youth, 
When Beauty he believed the type of Truth. 


In the vexed glories of unquiet Troy, a 
So might to Helen’s jealous ear discourse 

The flute, first tuned on Ida’s haunted hill, 

Against (Enone’s coming, to betray 

In what sweet solitude her shepherd lay. | 


Yet, Poet-Priest! the world shall ever thrill 
To thy loved theme, its charm undying still! } oa 
Hearts in their youth are Greek as Homer's song. | 
And all Olympus half contents the boy, 
Who from the quarries of abounding joy 

Brings his white idols without thous cht of w rong. 


With reverent hand he sets each votive stone, 
And last, the altar “ To the God Unknown.” 


As in our dreams the face that we love best 
Blooms as at tirst, while we ourselves grow old— 
As the returning Spring in sunlight throws 
Through prison- =bs ars, on graves, its ardent gold— 
And as the splendours of a Syrian rose 
Lie unreproved upon the saddest breast — e 
So mythic story fits a changing world: j I 
Still the bark drifts with sails for ever furled. 
An unschooled Fancy deemed the work her own, 
While mystic meaning through each fable shone. 
| 


—Atlantic Monthly. |} 
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